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CENE (1931): Most any divisional rail- 
road center in the grain and livestock 


belts. 


with box cars—either empty or loaded with 


Long stretches of side-tracks filled 
grain—waiting. For days, perhaps weeks, 
the scene shows little change ... because 


grain and most other markets are stagnated. 


On the main track a stock train thunders 
by. Or, if pulled up on a siding, it is only 
for a short stock-feeding halt or an addition 
to its load. 

There are two reasons for this contrast. 
One is that livestock must be kept moving. 
The other is that there is a market for meats. 
Not the sky-rocketing market of a few years 
ago, to be sure, but a market nevertheless, 
which pays cash every day for whatever live- 


stock is offered. The Armour marketing 
method doesn’t side-track or pile up supply. 


It empties corn cribs, grain bins and feeding 
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yards, and clears the way for next year’s pro- 
duction. There is always a responsive mar- 
ket for livestock. 

Livestock is a great stabilizer at all times 
and a sure cash crop even when times are 
bad. And it has become so largely through 
the highly perfected distributing and mar- 
keting organizations of national packers like 
Armour and Company. Through them supply 
can always be steered toward the sources of 
ereatest demand and most favorable prices. 
Through their experience and skill meats can 
be put into inviting forms that encourage 
consumption. Through them intensive sales 
and advertising efforts can be conducted to 
keep meats in the foreground of public ac- 


No other major product of the 


T A hes 


President 


ceptance. 
farm is so well fortified 
with efficient marketing 


facilities. 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY, U. S. A. 


ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36. stations 


associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P.M.—9 P.M. 
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Beyond the Reach of Blackleg! 


ALVES that die from Blackleg are a total loss. Further- 
more, they are an unnecessary loss. Such losses not only 
hit the pocketbook, but they usually indicate negligence 

of some sort on the part of the stockman. 


The well-informed owner no longer takes chances. He vac- 
cinates every head with Franklin Bacterin, thereby getting posi- 





The well-informed 
man makes the most 
money. This book- 
let gives full infor- 
mation on Blackleg 
and Blackleg Vac- 
cines, 

Its 32 illustrated 
pages contain valu- 
able facts for every 
stockman. 

Copies gladly 
mailed upon request 





tive life immunity with one handling of the calf. 


The cost of using Franklin Bacterin is less because one dose 
gives dependable immunity, not only through the calf age, but 
also through the dangerous yearling age. That is why Franklin 

. Blackleg Bacterin is the largest-selling brand on the market. 


Being concentrated 10 to 1, it gives you handy, quick im- 
munity that is lasting and that erases one source of worry from 
the stockman’s troubles. 


Leading Drug Stores in each community are exclusive agents 





1’ to any Franklin Of- 
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for Franklin Products 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Wichita Fort Worth 
Santa Maria Rapid City 


ARLE 


Denver Kansas City Alliance 


Los Angeles 


El Paso Marfa 
Calgary 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association—owned and controlled by members 
who are active in the live-stock business. 


Bonded and Operated under Packers and Stock Yards Act—a federal law 
guaranteeing protection and fair practices at public markets for all 


shippers. 


Offering National Combined Influence and Support—by the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, with representative agencies on eighteen 


central markets. 


Well Established and Operating Efficientlhy—September, October, and 
November of last year showed an increase of 66 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1930. 


Credit Available to Both Feeders and Producers—through the Intermoun- 
tain Live Stock Credit Corporation. 


Let us handle your next shipment! 


Write for detailed information to 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


Denver, Colorado 
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Harmonizing Range Management 


to Controlling Conditions 
BY HERBERT C. HANSON 


Head of Department of Botany, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


influenced by many conditions, such as type of 

vegetation, topography, climatic and soil fac- 
tors, diseases, markets, etc. Some of these are more 
or less under control; others are not. The adjust- 
ment of some unfavorable conditions, such as the 
lack of water at certain seasons of the year, may 
entail more expense than the forage thereby made 
available is worth. But, so far as it is feasible, sci- 
entific range management seeks to adjust manage- 
ment to prevailing conditions, or to modify the con- 
ditions so that live stock benefits. Usually it is much 
easier to make adjustments in the system of manage- 
ment than it is to alter the surrounding influences. 
The early stockmen in the Northwest found that a 
supply of winter feed had to be provided to carry the 
stock through severe winters. There was no chance 
of escaping the climate, except by moving out. 
Drought conditions recurring at intervals in the 
Southwest cannot be escaped. They must be met by 
reserve supplies of feed. 

This situation is common to every form of busi- 
ness. Either the system of management must be 
modified to meet existing conditions, or the condi- 
tions must be changed more or less so as to be more 
favorable for the particular kind of business. But 
if the system of management and the controlling con- 
ditions are out of tune, then, it appears, bankruptcy 
is inevitable. 


Tin MANAGEMENT OF RANGE LANDS IS 


It may be worth while to discuss certain of these 
relationships in range management. 


Type of Vegetation 
One of the most important factors affecting the 
success of the system of management is the type of 
vegetation. On most ranges the forage may be im- 
proved in one way or another. Without doubt, the 
best way to do this is so to use the system of man- 
agement itself that the range will improve. This 





MAKING BLUESTEM HAY IN FOOTHILLS OF NORTHERN 
COLORADO 


ought to be the finest kind of arrangement—that is, 
where the management is actually used to improve 
a major controlling condition. The main essential in 
range improvement is to give the most important 
forage plants opportunity to grow and increase. For 
example, if the chief plants are grama and bluestem 
grasses, the methods of grazing should be adapted, 
as far as possible, to their growing needs. If the 
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chief plants are Arizona fescue and mountain muhlen- 
bergia, the methods will be different. The determi- 
nation of the best way of grazing each kind of forage 
plant must be based upon thorough knowledge of its 
habits, life-history, and resistance to grazing. An 
aid to the better understanding of the behavior of 
the plants is to stake out small areas, about a yard 
or two square, and carefully examine them each year. 





IMPROVING NATURAL VEGETATION BY BURNING OFF 
SAGEBRUSH 


Northern Colorado—Grass in foreground came in naturally 


Of course, there will be changes apart from grazing 
influences—especially those due to variations in cli- 
matic conditions, such as precipitation; but decreases 
in forage plants, or increases in unpalatable weeds, 
may readily be noted. 

Some schemes that have proved useful in adjust- 
ing grazing to the growing needs of plants are: de- 
ferring grazing on at least a portion of the range 
each year in the spring until the chief plants are well 
started, and on other parts until after seed maturity; 
rotating the grazing; dividing the range into sum- 
mer and winter, or spring and fall, ranges; and de- 
termining the number of times, or frequency, that a 
range should be cropped in a season, as well as the 
degree of utilization. 

In northern Colorado it has been found that the 
vegetative growth of bluestem—one of the chief 
grasses—is usually completed by about June 10. This 
date is a basic one in any management system of a 
bluestem range in that region. Since this grass prop- 
agates almost entirely by rootstocks and very little 
by seed, the range may be improved by deferring the 
grazing on a part of it at a time until about June 10 
every two or three years. With plants that are 


propagated only by seed the important date in a de- 
ferred system of grazing is not vegetative maturity, 
but the average date when most of the seeds are ripe 
and have started shedding. 

A combination of deferred and rotation grazing 
may be very successful in improving the range. On 
an experimental range, near Fort Collins, Colorado, 
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this system resulted in a 53 per cent greater abun- 
dance of bluestem on the deferred and rotation pas- 
ture than on the continuously grazed one. At Mandan, 
North Dakota, five acres of the deferred and rotation 
pasture were about equivalent in carrying capacity 
to seven acres of the continuous. 


Different kinds of plants respond in different 
ways to the same kind of treatment. Sampson found 
in Utah that violet wheatgrass and Nevada bluegrass 
suffered when cropped closely for three years after 
seed maturity, but wild geranium showed no bad ef- 
fects. Some shrubs may be grazed more closely than 
others without injury. In the case of most shrubs, 
it appears that not more than 80 to 90 per cent of 
the current year’s growth should be grazed. 


It is well known that some species are much more 
sensitive to good or bad treatment than others. On 
many ranges western needle or porcupine grass 
(Stipa comata) grows in mixture with other plants, 
such as grama grass, bluestem, sedges, and broad- 
leaved herbs. This needlegrass is very sensitive to 
overgrazing. Long before there is any range depre- 
ciation, noticeable to casual observation, the number 
of these plants per square yard, or the number of 
flowering stalks, may be greatly reduced. The other 
species in the mixture may show no change. This 
plant, then, should be used as a delicate indicator of 
overgrazing. The counting of clumps on definitely 
marked areas is necessary for earliest indications of 
what is happening to the vegetation. The kinds of 
plants that may be used as delicate indicators of 
range conditions will vary according to type of vege- 
tation and soil. In northern Colorado, increases in 
the number of wormwood, psoralea, and sophcra, and 
decreases in wild sunflower, Drummond’s vetch, and 
a spring-blooming groundsel, may be used as delicate 
indications of grazing methods that are not suitable 
for the maintenance of the kind of vegetation best 
adapted to cattle. The fact that some kinds of plants 
increase while others decrease is due to one or sev- 
eral causes. Important factors are: resistance of the 
plant to grazing, if it is grazed at all; adaptation of 
the plant to the particular kind of soil; and growing 
habits. The biological equipment of a plant—such 
as rootstocks in addition to seeds for propagation, 
dense and tough sod, a deep and well-branched root 
system, etc.—gives some kinds of plants great advan- 
tages over others in resisting heavy grazing. 


Lateness of Growth in Spring 


One important condition influencing range man- 
agement is the long time that is needed in the spring 
before the herbage is ready for cropping. This con- 
dition must be met in one way or another. It is best, 
of course, to keep the stock off the range until the 
forage plants reach a certain height or stage of ma- 
turity. This may mean, however, that the live stock 
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will be kept on the hay meadows so late that the hay 
crop will be damaged. The growth of forage during 
the previous summer on certain portions of the range 
may be saved or deferred until this time. This has 
proved successful on some ranches. Another way of 
meeting this situation to some extent is by having 
tame pastures—usually dry-land or partly irrigated. 
A splendid grass for early growth is crested wheat- 
grass. In many places where this grass is seeded in 
pastures it has been observed that it begins growth 
ten to fourteen days ahead of most native plants. It 
can be seeded in fairly dry places, and withstands 
severe winters. It is an extremely nutritious graz- 
ing plant for both spring and fall grazing. In mix- 
ture with brome and yellow sweet clover, it is a very 
valuable addition in supplementary pastures. 


(The values of these and other forage plants in 
the reseeding of range lands are treated at some 
length in two fairly recent bulletins: Circular No. 
178 of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Bulletin No. 360 of the Colorado Experiment 
Station. ) 


Need for Close Study of Range Lands 


The growing of wheat, potatoes, corn, sugar- 
beets, and other farm as well as orchard crops has 
been studied for hundreds of years. There are spe- 
cialists of all sorts, such as plant-breeders, plant 
pathologists, soil specialists, horticulturists, agrono- 
mists, etc. There are specialists in the smaller fields. 
In plant-breeding there is the breeder of cotton, or 
of corn, or of wheat, etc.; in plant pathology there 
are the rust specialist, the barberry eradicator, the 
sugar-beet pathologist, etc. Much fine work has been 
done by all these specialists. They have given us 
improved varieties of all sorts, controlled numerous 
plant diseases, shown us the best methods of tilling 
the soil, etc.; all of which are valuable in harmoniz- 
ing the management of farms to controlling condi- 
tions. It is time, however, that more attention should 
be given. to the scientific study of range lands. In 
comparison with the study given crop lands, the sur- 
face of ranges has not yet been scratched. The range 
is such a complicated subject, compared with the 
plowed field. In the latter there are so many more 
conditions under control, such as the kind of crop to 
grow in order to meet market conditions and soil 
requirements. But the cattleman must work with the 
grass that he has on his ranges. He cannot grow 
wheat one year and then change to potatoes, or corn, 
the next year. Whether the market is good or bad, he 
usually has only beef to market. He cannot plow or 
disk, but he must work indirectly through handling 
the live stock. 


In order to acquire methods of range manage- 
ment that will better meet the conditions surround- 
ing the stockman, it is imperative to know everything 
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possible about the life-history and habits of each im- 
portant native forage plant. Not only is it important 
to know the ways of the individual kind of plant, as 
blue grama grass, but it is equally important to know 
how it will behave when growing in various sorts of 
groupings and under different climatic and soil con- 
ditions. Some species of plants appear to be mutually 
antagonistic to each other. Where one grows the 
other does not, although many other kinds may be 
in the mixture. It is important to know how the 
habits of range plants may be modified by variations 
in soil and climatic conditions, and by competition 
pressure from neighboring plants, in addition to the 
direct effects of grazing. The biological equipment 
of every important species should be as clearly 
known as that of wheat and corn is known. Much 
has been learned, but there are so many things that 
we are just beginning to suspect about range plants. 





LUSCIOUS RANGE NEAR TIMBER-LINE 
Medicine Bow Mountains, Wyoming 


It is high time that a fraction of the attention 
devoted to the scientific study of crops and crop 
lands should be given to the range. Much close 
observation and controlled experimentation over long 
periods are necessary in order to reveal the secrets 
which are hidden in the range. Every secret that is 
disclosed to the investigator may usually be immedi- 
ately applied to more economic range utilization, and 
the greater will be the harmony between the system 
of management and the controlling conditions. 


Australian Beef for India 


A new market for Australian beef has been found among 
the Moslems of India, reports the National Provisioner. Here- 
tofore the sale of foreign beef to these people has been for- 
bidden, because of the requirement that cattle should be 
slaughtered according to the rites of the Mohammedan religion. 
This objection has been overcome by sending one hundred 
Indian slaughterers to Sydney. The beef, to the amount of 
50,000 carcasses weekly, is shipped under refrigeration and 
distributed through Bombay. 
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PURPOSES AND PROGRESS OF TEXAS LIVE 
STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION* 


BY JOHN C. BURNS 
Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


HE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY, LIKE OTHER LINES OF 

business, no doubt always will be confronted with prob- 
lems. The past two years of declining markets have demon- 
strated to us forcefully what some of the more important of 
these problems are—those, in other words, which probably 
have most to do with the success or failure of the business. 
Outstanding among these is the matter of regulating live-stock 
supplies through orderly production and marketing, and the 
matter of improving the demand for animals and animal prod- 
ucts through increasing meat consumption. Certainly no fac- 
tors exert a greater influence on prices than supply, on the 
one hand, and demand, on the other; and certain it is that, 
when a commodity has been produced and prepared for mar- 
ket, nothing concerning it equals in importance the price 
which the seller receives for it. In the words of your able 
secretary, F. E. Mollin, “every item of expense, every other 
possible source of income, shrinks into insignificance com- 
pared with the price set on your main product as you part 
company with it.” 

This is a big country, and our interests are becoming 
more varied and complicated as development progresses and 
our population increases. Products of the live-stock industry 
are experiencing keener and keener competition from other 
food commodities as time goes on. If we sit idly by, in a dis- 
organized way, we have little chance of holding our own 
against the organized efforts of other groups of people who 
are engaged in lines of industry which affect the live-stock 
business. It was the recognition of this fact by our agricul- 
tural and live-stock leaders, and of the Congress of the 
United States, that prompted the passage of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, which became effective June 15, 1929. Also, 
it was the recognition of this fact that caused the organizing 
of the various commodity co-operative marketing associations 
now in operation, including the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association and its member organizations, one of which is 
the Texas Live Stock Marketing Association. 


Advantages to Be Gained through Co-operation 


This association had its beginning at the convention of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association held 
at San Angelo, March 18-20, 1930. Some of the most prom- 
inent live-stock men in Texas took a leading part in its organ- 
ization. These men, most of whom constitute its present offi- 
cers and directors, have from the beginning given freely of 
their time, to the end of establishing through co-operation a 
more efficient system of live-stock marketing. They do not 
expect co-operative marketing to accomplish miracles in the 
betterment of conditions, but they are firm in their belief that 
a co-operative organization of live-stock producers, national in 
its scope of operation, and composed of a sufficiently large 
membership controlling a sufficiently large volume of business, 
can and will achieve some important advantages for the live- 
stock industry. Outstanding among’ these are the following: 


1. More effective bargaining power. 

2. Development of a national system of orderly marketing, 
which can be accomplished only through organization. 

3. Possibility of more effectively increasing live-stock demand 
and of regulating production or supply to meet require- 
ments. 


*Address delivered at the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, San Antonio, Texas, Janu- 
ary 27-29, 1932. 
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4. More effective work toward improving and standardizing 
live stock to be marketed. 

5. Decrease of market expense per unit by the handling of 

greater volume. 

Means of obtaining cheaper credit. _ 

7. Refund of profits to shipper members, after building suf- 
ficient working capital and reserve. 

8. Enabling producers to have more voice in the marketing 
of their live stock, and placing them through organization 
in a better position to gain favorable legislation in the 
interest of their business. 


e 


Marketing through Terminal Agencies 


The Texas Live Stock Marketing Association practices 
two methods of marketing. One of these, and the one which 
has undergone the greater development, is the marketing 
through terminal agencies located on well-established central 
markets. The other has to do with the direct movement, par- 
ticularly of stocker and feeder cattle and sheep, from the 
commercial breeder to the stocker- and feeder-buyer. 

We first shall discuss our progress in marketing through 
terminal agencies. The association has its own agency at 
Fort Worth, where it maintains its headquarters, and it is 
represented at other leading markets by other co-operative 
associations or agencies, which are members of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association. The agency at Fort Worth 
was started with entirely new personnel, and was opened for 
business July 23, 1930. We began to handle some business at 
once, but it required time and effort to become advertised and 
established, and it was several weeks before much volume 
was developed. During the five months ending December 31, 
1930, we handled at Fort Worth 458 cars of inbound rail ship- 
ments of cattle, sheep, and hogs, representing 4.5 per cent of 
the total volume of rail receipts of the stock-yards. There 
were engaged in business on the Fort Worth market during 
this period twenty-five selling agencies, and, as one of these, 
our agency advanced in volume of inbound rail shipments 
handled from the bottom of the list in July to sixth place in 
November and fifth place in December. Inbound shipments 
were handled for 237 consignors, and outbound shipments for 
forty-eight purchasers. 

The year 1931 was one of steady progress. During the 
first six months we handled 10.8 per cent, and during the last 
six months 12.8 per cent, of the total volume of rail receipts 
—an average of 11.7 per cent for the year. Of the thirty-two 
firms engaged in business during the year, we were not below 
third place any month, and ranked second during six of the 
months in volume of rail receipts handled. Shipments, includ- 
ing drive-in animals, were received from 1,278 consignors dur- 
ing the twelve-month period. During the same period orders 
were filled on the yards for sixty-seven purchasers. The fol- 
lowing statement shows number of cars and of animals re- 
ceived, number of animals purchased, and value of all live 
stock handled at Fort Worth during the year: 


CARS RECEIVED 


No. Cars 

Rail shipments, inbound .....................-c0.-++ 2,554 
POPE GAS «ssc csnicscccsescatactdaacicabangacesenenanses Biasicsiee 420 
WER APAGOLA : 3. sictiscce cite ean 48 
SN ONORS o55 ioe lem cetatmneeeeeea 111 
IRE oa sh aS seen tleeacuaepsereceumatoees 3,133 
ANIMALS RECEIVED No. Head 

ie ic et a BL ee eae 46,504 
OGIINOS 9 sch cds ae ecg seeuceneae ins 19,984 
BROS oases ooh ee al a Ra ee es 1,953 
BRRRIAN a eres ec ok a al a i ae ee 148,673 


TIE osinsgsackinsccshencipininaniniadetbmadtemnans 217,114 
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ANIMALS PURCHASED (CHIEFLY STOCKERS 
AND FEEDERS) 


GI iicstuscdicincciondiiaslpaiatncshasatobatlaniighassisiakiial 1,260 
NN 5 eee ess Nt elk 1,726 
BAD sccsitikaiesshesiniuliss laminates ieaamaiaaaeaaibbatis 203 
TROMNUIDT: siesta icitinua sinensis npiiiniminidicscideadeiie 6,504 
sailed alla tile las 9,693 

Animals handled for traders......................-- 2,581 
Total animals handled.......................-.... 229,388 


In value, animals received amounted to $2,752,005.82; ani- 
mals purchased, $92,868.55; animals handled for yard traders, 
$44,745.86; and total business, $2,889,620.23. 

In addition to the business handled at.Fort Worth in 1931, 
the association marketed through its affiliated agencies at 
other markets—chiefly St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Chicago—1,519 cars of cattle and sheep; making a total of 
4,652 cars of live stock handled at terminal markets. 


Direct Marketing 


The association’s direct-marketing program has not kept 
pace in development with its business at terminal markets. It 
has been retarded by the handicap of the very uncertain con- 
ditions with which cattle- and lamb-feeders have been faced 
during the past two years. The poor feed situation in much 
of the Corn Belt during 1930, due to drought, the unsettled 
financial conditions of the country, and the wide difference 
existing between the prices asked and the prices offered, are 
factors that have greatly interfered with the movement of 
stockers and feeders direct from range loading-points to buy- 
ers in other regions, particularly the Corn Belt, where in the 
past the bulk of our better-quality stocker and feeder cattle 
and lambs have gone. Furthermore, the development of the 
breeder-féeder movement in Texas during the past two years 
has resulted in feeding for the market a much larger number 
of both cattle and lambs in the state than ever before, and 
much of the feeding is being done at this time on a contract 
basis between the breeder and the feeder. Also, in many 
instances, the breeder is feeding out his own animals—a prac- 
tice that is likely to become more general in the future, since 
the commercial breeder has come to realize to a greater extent 
the advantages of raising feed as well as live stock, finishing 
his animals at home, and marketing a finished product. This 
development of feeding in Texas may mean a smaller move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle and lambs to other states in 
the future than in the past. 

The prominent position which Texas occupies as a breed- 
ing-ground of high-quality cattle and sheep, and the general 
desire on the part of feeders to have their feeding animals 
come to them fresh from the ranges and with the least amount 
of delay, handling, and expense, emphasize the great need 
of our developing the direct marketing of stockers and feeders 
to the fullest extent. Unquestionably this can be done through 
the co-operation of the various member agencies of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, which together 
now practically cover both the feeding and breeding areas of 
the entire country. It is up to those in the feeding areas to 
develop the orders, and to those in the breeding areas to fill 
them; and the whole transaction must be accomplished with 
satisfaction to all parties concerned, in the most direct way, 
and with the least amount of red tape. If this system of 
marketing is to succeed to the fullest extent, the commercial 
breeder must realize the importance of standardizing his prod- 
uct, and must be willing to sell it according to grade. The 
buyer wants, and has a right to expect, what he orders. 

An order generally specifies the number, grade, weight, 
and age desired, and the responsibility of filling it rests with 
both the agency that handles it and the commercial breeder 
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with whom the deal is made to fill it. If the commercial 
breeder is to build a good reputation for his herd or flock, he 
must give his association his full co-operation toward filling 
the order satisfactorily. There is no better advertising than 
a satisfied customer. “Choice” feeder calves or lambs mean 
one thing, and “good” feeder calves or lambs mean another. 
If the buyer calls for “good” calves and gets “choice,” of 
course he does not complain; but if he orders “choice” calves 
and gets only “fair” to “good,” he is certain to be dissatisfied, 
and the reputation of both the agency and the ranchman who 
filled the order is certain to suffer. 


Since most feeder orders are for the good-to-choice grades 
—occasionally select—it behooves the commercial breeder to 
work persistently toward a high standard of quality and uni- 
formity in his herd or flock through the proper culling of 
females and the use of good sires. It goes without saying 
that, in filling orders direct from the range, purchases neces- 
sarily must be made in comparatively large numbers, as most 
ranchmen, on account of the size of their herds and flocks, 
cannot afford to work them just to fill a small order of one 
or a few cars. Such orders either must be pooled with other 
orders, or else they can be handled to better advantage at cen- 
tral markets, where only the kind of animals wanted need to 
be selected. Unquestionably the direct marketing of stockers 
and feeders offers wonderful possibilities of development, with 
close co-operation on the part of the stocker and feeder buyer, 
the commercial breeder, and the agencies that handle the order. 


Loan Service for Members 


The Texas Live Stock Marketing Association, in addition 
to its marketing service, maintains a loan service for its mem- 
bers through its subsidiary, the National Finance Credit Cor- 
poration of Texas. The authorized capital of this corporation 
is $1,000,000, of which $872,400 is paid in and available for 
loan operations. This amount of paid-in capital permits the 
discounting of loans to the extent of over $5,000,000 through 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Houston, which is 
cur discounting agency. Loans may be made to members of 
the Texas Live Stock Marketing Association on all classes of 
cattle and sheep for the purpose of preparing them for mar- 
ket, and on breeding herds and flocks where the offspring is 
either to be marketed as stockers and feeders or fed for the 
market in the hands of the borrower. 


Our first loan was made October 13, 1930, and from that 
date to January 1, 1932—a period of approximately fourteen 
and a half months—loans, including renewals, amounting to 
$3,966,221.14 were made to Texas stockmen and farmers. Of 
this amount, loans amounting to $1,932,162.61 were liquidated. 
Therefore, loans in force January 1, 1932, were $2,064,058.53. 
During the fall of both 1930 and 1931 much help was rendered 
the Texas breeder-feeder movement through the financing of 
cattle- and lamb-feeding operations, though the major por- 
tion of the money loaned naturally has been on range herds 
and flocks. The security covered by the total loans made in 
the period mentioned consisted of 123,569 head of cattle and 
115,030 head of sheep, and the number of members served with 
loans was 252. 


The Texas Live Stock Marketing Association began oper- 
ations on borrowed capital obtained from its parent organiza- 
tion, the National Live Stock Marketing Association, and made 
available through the Agricultural Marketing Act. It has 
received no donations from the government or from any other 
source, and it has borrowed nothing that it does not expect to 
pay back with interest. It engages in no form of speculation 
in live stock, but simply acts as a selling agency for live stock 
consigned to it, and as a buying agency for live stock ordered 
through it. Nothing has been left undone to maintain the very 
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best in personnel in every department of our organization, and 
our sole mission is to render the most efficient marketing and 
loan service to the live-stock industry. We serve both mem- 
bers and non-members alike in marketing, but only members 
can participate in our loan service or share in the dividends of 
the association 


Paramount Problems of Live-Stock Industry 


At this time we cannot pass on without mentioning again, 
and emphasizing, what to us are two of the paramount prob- 
lems confronting the live-stock business today. We refer to 
the two great needs of the industry—orderly marketing and 
increasing meat consumption. How wonderful it wounld be if 
all live-stock producers would realize the power of organiza- 
tion and co-operative effort in the solution of these problems! 
We cannot expect them to be solved satisfactorily for us by 
other interests, or by lack of concerted action on our part. 
They have a tremendous bearing on the prices we receive for 
our products, and it is up to us to put our shoulders, collec- 
tively and solidly, to the wheel, and thus do the job ourselves. 
Corporations in other lines of industry attain success, not 
through haphazard methods and disorganization, but through 
team-work and co-operation, The same methods must be 
applied to the live-stock industry. We cannot expect to suc- 
ceed by merely relying on “George” to do the work. We must 
exert, not less individual effort, but more collective strength. 


We hear a great deal these days, particularly among those 
who are not real friends of agriculture, about “less govern- 
ment in business,” “paternalism,” etc.; but if anyone doubts 
that the agricultural and live-stock interests of this country 
are entitled to sufficient help from our government to be placed 
on a parity with other industries already receiving help from 
that source, let him read two addresses by David Lawrence, 
noted political economist and authority on government and 
business—one entitled “Government for the Many or the 
Few?” and the other entitled “The New Day in Agriculture’”— 
delivered recently over the radio net-work of the National 
Broadcasting Company. No thinking man can read his plain 
statements of facts without being impressed with the fact that 
the aid extended to the farmers and stockmen of this country 
through the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act is a 
mere speck compared with the aid that so long has been 
received from our government by other lines of industry, and 
also without realizing that organized or group action on the 
part of farmers and live-stock men is the only means by which 
they can hope to enjoy equal business advantages with the 
other fellow. After relating, in one of these addresses, the 
numerous lines of business that are enjoying the benefits of 
federal aid, Mr. Lawrence aptly remarks: 


“So, when we enumerate all these federal aids and sub- 
sidies, we cannot overlook the concerted attack that has 
recently been made on the tendency of government to aid the 
farmer. Agriculture is a twelve-billion-dollar industry, basic 
in America’s scheme of things; yet a net expenditure of 
$100,000,000 a year for co-operative marketing, spread over 
two or three years, is pointed at as wasteful. Overnight we 
granted foreign peoples an indefinite postponement of $250,- 
000,000 due our federal treasury, because our rightly paternal- 
istic government wanted to protect our banks whose foreign 
credits were endangered.” 


We sometimes may think that the word “co-operation” is 
overplayed, but remember that “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Call it what we may—group action, 
team-work, collective effort, or just plain old pulling together; 
but it is absolutely essential, if we are to make the progress 
we should in solving the problems which continually face our 
business, and if we are to compete efficiently and successfully 
with other lines of organized industry. 
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THE TEXAS CONVENTION 


ORE THAN A THOUSAND DELEGATES, HAILING 

from half a dozen states, gathered in El Paso last 
month for the fifty-sixth annual convention of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, March 15 to 17. 
The Lone Star State being the focal point of the territory 
where most of the nation’s beef supplies originate, the Texas 
meeting can always count on a large attendance. In bad 
times as in good, the crowd is there. 


The importance of sober stock-taking, in an effort to 
find a way out of the slough in which the live-stock industry 
is today wallowing, was emphasized in the survey of condi- 
tions presented by the retiring president, J. M. West. The 
situation, said Mr. West, is not likely to get much better in 
1932 than it was in 1931. There is too much to be done for 
us to sit down and wait for times to improve. Industry, 
coupled with common-sense, is the only effective lubricant for 
the wheels of success. The return of prosperity depends 
upon the movement of readjustment to the new dollar which 
has been established. As individuals, we must learn to live 
within our incomes; and it is essential that there be a sharp 
reduction in the cost of our government. 


The cattlemen were welcomed to El Paso by ex-President 
W. W. Turney. Response was made by Dayton Moses, attor- 
ney for the association. Dr, N. F. Williams, of Fort Worth, 
state veterinarian, thereupon spoke on “Tuberculosis Eradica- 
tion in Range Cattle.” He was followed by J. M. Sartwelle, 
president of the Port City Packing Company, Houston. Henry 
G. Boice, of Phoenix, Arizona, recently president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, set forth the work of 
that organization, and pleaded for its continued support. 
Dwight P. Reordan, general manager of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Houston, discussed the subject, 
“Financing the Live-Stock Industry,” and P. O. Wilson, man- 
ager of the National Live Stock Marketing Association, Chi- 
cago, that of “Live-Stock Marketing.” 


The meeting was honored by the presence of the governor 
of Texas, Ross S. Sterling, and the governor of the neighbor- 
ing Mexican state of Chihuahua, Roberto Fierro, both of whom 
made brief speeches. 


Following is a synopsis of the resolutions adopted: 


1. Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to remove stock- 
yards at Amarillo and El Paso from list of public markets; 

2. Asking Interstate Commerce Commission to restore 
through rate on live stock moving through public markets 
where there is change of ownership; 

3. Urging imposition by Congress of tax of 10 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine not manufactured entirely from fats 
and oils produced within boundaries of continental United 
States, and requesting State Legislature to refrain from pas- 
sage of any legislation not in conformity herewith; 

4. Protesting against cut in appropriations for Federal 
Farm Board, and any action that would handicap board in 
carrying out purposes of Agricultural Marketing Act, which 
has already greatly benefited live-stock industry of Texas and 
entire country; 

5. Indorsing House Joint Resolution 12, authorizing states 
to issue quarantines against live-stock diseases, awaiting action 
by Secretary of Agriculture; 

6. Instructing officers to co-operate with West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
of Texas, and other live-stock organizations in working out 
plans for meat-advertising campaign; 

7. Expressing appreciation of efforts of Packers and 
Stock Yards Administration to reduce charges of live-stock 
market agencies, and urging quick action in pending cases; 

8. Pledging assistance to American Cotton Co-operative 
Association in securing removal of legislation discriminating 
against free sale and use of oleomargarine produced from 
domestic oils and fats; 

9. Urging Live Stock Sanitary Commission to proceed to 
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perfect machinery necessary to meet federal aid in co-opera- 
tive agcreditation of tuberculosis-free range-cattle areas; 

10. Calling upon Congress to make available sufficient 
funds to enable Bureau of Biological Survey and co-operating 
agencies to undertake at once proposed ten-year program for 
control of predatory animals and destructive rodents; 

11. Indorsing provisions of Norbeck and Steagall bills, 
pending in Congress, for strengthening federal intermediate 
credit banks and broadening market for their debentures; 

12. Commending efforts of Highway Commission of Texas 
to protect live-stock owners from theft through enforcement 
of Truck Law; 


18. Asking Legislature to pass remedial legislation guar- 
anteeing title to fifteen-sixteenths interest in minerals to sur- 
face owners of school land; 

14. Expressing grief at loss of members who have died 
during year. ‘ 

Officers elected were: Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, president; 
W. T. Coble, Amarillo, first vice-president; J. C. McGill, Alice, 
second vice-president; W. E. Connell, Fort Worth, treasurer; 
E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, secretary and general manager; 
Dayton Moses, Fort Worth, attorney; and Tad Moses, Fort 
Worth, assistant secretary. 

Fort Worth was chosen as the place for the 1933 con- 
vention. 


NEW MEXICO COWMEN AT CARLSBAD 


ATTLE-GROWERS OF NEW MEXICO, IN CONVEN- 
C tion assembled, have established a tradition of mixing 
entertainment with the more serious business of such occa- 
sions, in about the proportion of fifty-fifty. Their eighteenth 
annual foregathering at Carlsbad on March 4 and 5 was no 
exception to the rule. All the daylight hours of the first day 
were given over to a trip through the famous Carlsbad Cavern 
and a visit to the plant of the Otis Gin and Warehouse Com- 
pany at Loving. This was followed by a barbecue, and a dance 
at the Crawford Hotel later in the evening; leaving only the 
short space between 7 and 9:30 P.M. for speech-making. 

The governor of the state, Arthur Seligman, and the mayor 
of the city, L. A. Swigert, bade the visitors welcome. S. W. 
Land, of Glencoe, responded. Then Carl B. Livingston, of 
Carlsbad, spoke on “The Land Nobody Knows,” and the presi- 
dent of the association, R. H. Royall, delivered his annual 
address. A report of the San Antonio convention of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association was presented by Albert 
K. Mitchell. Francis C. Wilson, of Santa Fe, New Mexico’s 
member on President Hoover’s public-lands committee, closed 
the session with a discussion of “Legislation Governing the 
Public Domain.” 

On the forenoon of March 5, Edward N. Wentworth, 
director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, spoke on 
“The Relative Position of the Live-Stock Industry;” F. H. 
Brinkhaus, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, on “Cal- 
cium Phosphate for Live Stock;” Dr. H. L. Kent, president of 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
on the current activities of that institution; and F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
on the work of the national organization. After the lunch 
intercession, Lee S. Evans reported on the meeting held with 
Charles A. Stewart, manager of the National Feeder and 
Finance Corporation, and Irving Page, president’ of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Wichita, Kansas, relative to the for- 
mation of a credit corporation. It was decided to send a com- 
mittee of three (composed of T. E. Mitchell, Oliver M. Lee, 
and Francis C. Wilson) to Santa Fe on March 9 to confer 
with the state bankers in session there. In the evening the 
assembly enjoyed a motion picture thrown on the screen 
through the courtesy of the O. M. Franklin Serum Company. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows: 
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Urging amendment of bill for collection of penalties, dam- 
ages, and cost for stock trespassing on Indian lands so as to 
make them apply only to lands and reservations inclosed by 
legal fence; 

Asking for tax, both state and federal, on oleomargarine 
made from fats and oils produced outside continental United 
States, with exemption of product manufactured 100 per cent 
from domestic fats and oils; 

Requesting that United States Tariff Commission refuse 
to hold formal hearings on application for decrease of import 
duty on cattle; 

Expressing appreciation of efforts of New Mexico Cattle 
Sanitary Board to advance interests of stockmen; 

Urging Bureau of Animal Industry to consider further 
modification of order requiring that after July 1, 1934, feeder 
cattle to be shipped interstate must come from accredited ter- 
ritory or be subject to tuberculin test, in line with resolution 
adopted by American National Live Stock Association at San 
Antonio; ‘ 

Approving report of Committee on Conservation and 
Administration of Public Domain, and urging state’s delegation 
in Congress to vote for Evans bill carrying out recommenda- 
tions of that committee; 


Thanking Secretary of Agriculture for reducing grazing 
fees on national forests; 


Indorsing action of Federal Farm Board in establishing 
co-operative marketing system; 


Expressing hope that market agencies not now participat- 
ing in collection of 25-cents-per-car assessment for support of 
activities of National Live Stock and Meat Board will do so 
without delay; 


Favoring modification of Consent Decree to permit pack- 
ers to handle at wholesale other food products than meat; 


Asking that agricultural appropriation bill be amended so 
as to make it possible for officers of Department of Agricul- 
ture to provide proper and essential service to live-stock 
industry; 

Expressing sorrow at death of Charles Springer and T. F. 
McAuliffe. 

The following officers were elected: president—Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert; vice-presidents—Joe J. Lane, Roswell; E. T. 
Springer, Cimarron; R. C. Sowder, Fort Sumner; and Lee S. 
Evans, Marquez; secretary—Bertha Benson. Tucumcari was 
chosen as next year’s meeting-place. 


KANSAS LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


ONSIDERING THE STORMY WEATHER WHICH PRE- 

vailed, the annual convention of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association at Wichita on March 9-11, 1932, was well attended, 
and the meeting was pronounced one of the most successful 
in the history of the organization. 

On the first day, March 9, the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Committee met in business session, and Secretary 
J. H. Mercer presented his exhaustive report. Plans for 
financing the live-stock industry were discussed, and it was 
decided to appoint a committee to consider the matter of set- 
ting up a credit corporation, to function through either the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank. 

On the morning of March 10, Frank W. Atkinson, elected 
president in May of last year to fill the unexpired term of 
Jesse C. Harper, resigned, delivered the presidential address— 
one of the briefest on record. He was followed by C. W. Floyd, 
member of the Advisory Committee of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, who spoke on the new financial pro- 
gram. In the afternoon, J. C. Swift, of Kansas City, pro- 
nounced a eulogy of members who had passed away during 
the year. Warren W. Finney and Rodney A. Elward dealt 
with the subject of tax reform. Disease-control methods were 
discussed by Dr. A. W. Miller, in charge of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. At a banquet in the evening, William Allen 
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White, the Emporia editor, S. A. Long and Victor Murdock, 
of Wichita, were the principal speakers. The day closed with 
a stockmen’s dance. 

The last session, March 11, was addressed by Charles E. 
Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado, the new president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association; Rufus F. Cox and Dr. 
C. W. McCampbell, of the Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
W. A. Long, of Fowler; W. M. Matthews, of Kansas City; 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, Chicago, and Will J. Miller, of Topeka. 


A summary follows of the resolutions passed: 


Recommending that standing committee of five on taxa- 
tion be appointed, to represent association before taxing bodies 
of state; 

Suggesting that citizens of state get behind sound pro- 
gram for reduction of tax burden; 

Urging railroads to give consideration to deferred pay- 
ment of transportation charges on cattle shipped to Kansas 
pastures in 1932; 

Authorizing commission houses at various markets to 
continue deduction of 25 cents a car from proceeds of sales of 
live stock for support of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
— urging such markets as are not now collecting fee to get 
in line; 

Urging imposition by Congress of tax of 10 cents a pound 
on oleomargarine not manufactured entirely from fats and oils 
produced within United States; 

Asking for repeal of law forbidding use of oleomargarine 
in state institutions; 

Petitioning railroads, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and state commissions to revise transit privileges on live-stock 
shipments permitting through movement and interchange 
throughout country; 

Requesting Congress to adopt House Joint Resolution 
No. 12 regarding interstate shipment of live stock; 

Urging stock-yard companies and commission agencies, 
as emergency measure, to make substantial reductions in serv- 
ice charges; 

Asking that Congress exempt meat and meat products 
from proposed sales tax; 

Petitioning Congress to repeal section 15-a of Transpor- 
tation Act; 

Reaffirming position of association in favor of modification 
of Packers’ Consent Decree; 

Opposing reduction in tariff on live stock, meats, and meat 
products, and recommending increase in duty on hides; 

Protesting against direct selling of hogs; 

Instructing officers of association to appoint committee of 
five to consider advisability of forming live-stock credit cor- 
poration; 


Commending Bureau of Animal Industry and Kansas, 


Agricultural Experiment Station for co-operation in control of 
live-stock diseases; 

Appreciating work of Dr. John R. Mohler in enforcing 
law relative to importation of live stock and meats from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; 

Expressing purpose to co-operate with American National 
Live Stock Association in transportation rate hearings. 


In the election of officers, Frank W. Atkinson, of Burdick, 
was re-elected president; John W. Briggs, of Protection, was 
chosen first vice-president; William C. Robison, of Wichita, 
second vice-president; Dean Floyd, of Sedan, third vice-presi- 
dent; Carl Sherman, of Geneseo, fourth vice-president; and 
J. H. Mercer, of Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 


YAVAPAI CATTLE-GROWERS ORGANIZE 


MONG THE MORE RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
ranks of organized producers are the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers—a group of range men operating in Yavapai County, 
Arizona, with headquarters at Prescott. The chief objective 
of the association is to arrange “an easier and less expensive 
means of contact between cattle-buyer and producer.” This 
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it is proposed to do, first, by listing all cattle offered for 
sale, and, secondly, by placing these listings, along with 
owners’ names, addresses, locations, round-up dates, etc., at 
points easy of access to buyers. The association makes no 
sales and sets no prices, these matters being left entirely to 
buyer and seller. 

Yavapai County, covering an area about the size of the 
State of New Jersey, is situated in the north-central portion 





CORRALLED FOR CALF-BRANDING 
Yavapai County, Arizona 


of Arizona. Prescott, its county seat, lies 110 miles due north 
of Phoenix. The topography is varied, including valleys, 
plains, and mountains. The altitude ranges from 2,500 to 
7,000 feet. Range forage, consequently, is varied in character, 
as are conditions of temperature. 

Activities are carried on by a Board of Directors, repre- 
senting the various sections of the county, and by an executive 
body. The members of the latter are: president, Cort Carter; 
vice-presidents, Clarence Stewart and Ralph E. Monroe; secre- 
tary, Henry Warbasse; and treasurer, Park H. Miller. 


COUNCIL OF ONE HUNDRED MEETS 
IN CHICAGO 


HE COUNCIL OF ONE HUNDRED ON LIVE STOCK 

Production and Meat Distribution, named by the Federal 
Farm Board, as announced in the March issue of THE PRO- 
DUCER, met in Chicago on March 25. No definite program was 
submitted, and most of the session was devoted to a general 
discussion of the pressing needs of the industry today. Great 
stress was placed on the importance of more active advertis- 
ing of meat, now hampered by the refusal of certain live- 
stock exchanges to collect the 25-cent assessment for the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. Indorsement of the 
program of the latter board in a resolution indicates that 
stockmen from all parts of the country are strongly behind it. 

An ambitious plan for a permanent organization, with a 
full-time executive secretary, to be financed by the Federal 
Farm Board, was advanced. The chance of any such financial 
support from the Farm Board is considered nil, as immediately 
all other commodity groups would take similar action. Getting 
something for nothing is always attractive, but better results 
are generally obtained by putting your own money in. 

George G. Seaman, of Taylorville, Illinois, was elected 
president of the council; E. N. Wentworth, of Chicago, vice- 
president, and F. G. Ketner, of Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 
The entire group was divided into committees to deal with 
various production and distribution problems. Vacancies on 
the council will be filled by appointment by the Federal Farm 
Board. Meetings will be held twice a year, and recommenda- 
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tions submitted to the Live Stock Advisory Committee of 
seven, the appointment of which for the coming year is 
announced elsewhere in this issue. 


SANTA BARBARA CATTLEMEN INCREASE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO AMERICAN NATIONAL 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SANTA BAR- 

bara County Branch of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held in Los Alamos on March 19, E. F. Forbes, 
president, and Hubbard Russell, former president, of the two 
California associations, together with John Curry, secretary 
of the state association, discussed the activities of the mar- 
keting organization and the operation of the newly formed 
Tri-State Live Stock Credit Corporation, as reported in West- 
ern Cattle Markets and News. The stockmen expressed 
themselves as well pleased with what had been accomplished. 
J. J. Hollister was elected president, in succession to R. E. 
Sudden; Walter Buell was chosen vice-president, and Ted 
Chamberlin, Jr., secretary. 

In view of existing conditions, when there is more urgent 
need than ever before for a strong national organization, it 
was decided to increase the contribution of the Santa Barbara 
County Branch toward the support of the American National 
Live Stock Association to $150. 


NEBRASKA STOCKMEN ON ACCREDITATION 
OF RANGE CATTLE 


OW THE CATTLEMEN OF WESTERN NEBRASKA 

feel about the rules of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for the admission of range cattle into accredited areas is 
shown by a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association at 
Alliance on February 26. The meeting was first addressed by 
representatives of the federal and state Bureau of Animal 
Industry, who explained the new regulations. Then, after con- 
siderable discussion, a resolution was drafted, in which the 
belief is expressed that post-mortem findings will bear out the 
claim that range cattle of the beef breeds are free from tuber- 
culosis, and the request is made “that there be no tuberculosis- 
accrediting work carried on until such time as the reports of 
post-mortem findings from slaughter records determine the 
fact that range cattle are infected with tuberculosis.” 


Resolutions on the subject passed at the recent conven- 
tions of the American National Live Stock Association and 
the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association were 
indorsed. 


DISPLACEMENT OF BEEF FATS IN 
OLEOMARGARINE 


OW ANIMAL FATS HAVE GRADUALLY BEEN DIS- 

placed by vegetable oils, of both foreign and domestic 
origin, in the manufacture of oleomargarine is set forth by 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, in the February Letter to Animal Husbandmen. This 
development has brought about a large surplus of standard 
animal fats, and their diversion into products of depreciating 
values. 

Before the war only 40 per cent of the ingredients enter- 
ing into the manufacture of oleomargarine were of vegetable 
origin. In 1930 nearly 75 per cent of the fats and oils so used 
were of this class. Between 1914 and 1930 the use of coconut 
oil in margarine rose from 322,000 to 185,066,000 pounds, or 
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from 0.2 to 43.5 per cent of the total production, while ‘that 
of oleo fats dropped from 35.6 to 12.4 per cent. 

Of the materials used in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine in 1930, the following were the most important: 
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NINN Melia citi teh iieb titi amides ikalatiaccpetae aide: 52,000 0.01 
Total vegetable oils........0.000000000000.... 222,767,000 52.46 
I celeb hata Sty 97,753,000 23.02 
Ris cna le i a ae 45,322,000 10.67 
UE i sn 19,632,000 4.62 
I ss i ice et ae 6,269,000 1.48 
I ee tego kei tl 7! Ohl bee ea 2,616,000 0.62 
I ici te a a a es 1,205,000 0.28 
‘_ween onieneh fate. nt .. 172,797,000 40.69 

i i ae 29,085,000 6.85 
NE IE eis i 424,649,000 100.00 


In 1926, 307,460,000 pounds of raw materials went into 
the production of margarine, and in 1914, 166,635,000 pounds. 
Approximately the same amounts of butter, oleo oil, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, and oleo stearine were used in 1926 as in 


1930, but coconut oil had practically doubled, and milk had 
increased by one-third. 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


A “FRIENDS OF THE COURT,” THE AMERICAN 
National Live Stock Association, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, and the National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, through their counsel, George A. Clough, of San Fran- 
cisco, have filed with the United States Supreme Court a brief 
in support of the judgment of the trial court on the Packers’ 
Consent Decree. This case comes to the Supreme Court from 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on appeal by 
the United States government, the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

As our readers are aware, the Consent Decree was entered 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 1920. It 
restrains the four big packers (Armour, Swift, Wilson, and 
Cudahy) from dealing in commodities other than meat-food 
products, from entering the retail business, and from owning 
any interest in public stock-yards, terminal railroads, and 
market newspapers. Upon petition of the packers, the court, 
in January of last year, removed this injunction so far as the 
transportation and wholesale handling of foodstuffs unrelated 
to meat were ‘concerned, but denied the packers the right to 
engage in the retail trade, and left the other provisions of the 
decree intact. The present appeal concerns the distribution 
of unrelated foods at wholesale. 

The appeal is based upon the grounds that the packers 
have a monopoly of the meat-packing industry, and that there 
is a combination among them in restraint of trade. Both of 
these points, Mr. Clough states, were covered by the findings 
of the lower court, which were sustained by the evidence. At 
least, he says, there was a conflict of testimony, and where 
such conflict exists the well-established rule is that “the find- 
ings of the trial court, in a case tried without a jury, will not 
be disturbed.” 

Economies to be effected by allowing the packers to use 
their facilities and equipment in the distribution of other 
commodities than meat, thus making it possible for them, by 
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spreading the expense, materially to reduce the cost of meat 
to the consumer, which in turn would benefit the producer, 
are emphasized. The keen competition offered by the smaller 
packers and the chain stores, operating without restrictions, 
not only, it is pointed out, disproves the charge of a food 
monopoly, but prompts the granting of relief as a matter of 
fairness. Opposition of the grocers to the modification of the 
decree is “based upon personal interest, not public welfare.” 
They fear the larger volume of the packers’ business, but 
“it is not unlawful to do business in large volume.” “If the 
packers, by reason of better methods, better equipment, or 
greater efficiency, or for any reason, can deliver to the con- 
sumer the commodities handled by the appellants more cheaply 
than appellants, then they should be permitted to do so.” 


Oral argument on the appeal was heard by the Supreme 
Court last month. It was contended by the government that 
the “big four” controlled 70 per cent of the meat and lard 
business in the United States, and that their organizations 
would be able to smother wholesale grocers if they were 
allowed to enter the general-food field. This argument was 
supported by counsel for the intervening Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations, who asserted that two national packers do half 
as much business as six thousand wholesale grocers, and that 
the effect of the modification would be in large measure to 
destroy the business of the small wholesale grocer, the inde- 
pendent retailer, and the canner. 

In refutation of this, Frank L. Hogan, attorney for the 
packers, stated that profits of the great packing-houses had 
become so small that all danger of dominating the food indus- 
try had disappeared. In 1929, he said, the profits of the four 
major packers had constituted the following percentages of 
their sales: Swift, 1.26; Armour, 0.98; Wilson, 0.75; and 
Cudahy, 0.94. Of the total meat and lard business in the 
United States in the same year, Swift controlled 15.2 per cent; 
Armour, 14.1; Wilson, 4.3; and Cudahy, 4.7. It was now con- 
ceded on every hand that the packers were separate and in 
competition with each other. 

It is expected that a decision will be rendered shortly. 


REDUCTIONS IN FEED CHARGES AT 
STOCK-YARDS 


HE FOLLOWING LIST OF CHANGES IN FEED 

charges made at a number of leading markets has been 
furnished by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, according to the National Wool Grower: 


Chicago, Ill—Corn reduced from $1.25 to $1.15 per 
bushel; tame hay, from $1.85 to $1.65 per cwt.; effective Feb- 
ruary 6, 1932. 

Denver, Colo.—Prairie and alfalfa hay on fence reduced 
from $1.40 to $1.30 per cwt.; prairie and alfalfa hay fed, from 
$1.50 to $1.40 per cwt.; corn, from $1.20 to $1.10 per bushel; 
effective October 1, 1931. Corn further reduced from $1.10 to 
$1 per bushel; effective February 22, 1932. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Corn reduced from $1.10 to 95 cents 
per bushel; effective February 15, 1932. 

Omaha, Neb.—Alfalfa hay reduced from $1.625 to $1.375 
per cwt.; corn, from $1.10 to 95 cents per bushel; effective 
March 1, 1932. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Corn reduced from $1.10 to 95 cents per 
bushel; effective February 7, 1932. 

Seattle, Wash.—Wheat increased from $2 to $2.25 per 
cwt.; effective December 3, 1931. Alfalfa hay reduced from 
$1.50 to $1.30 per ewt.; effective December 21, 1931. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Corn reduced from $1.10 to 95 cents 
per bushel; effective February 6, 1932. 

Wichita, Kan.—Prairie hay reduced from $1.25 to $1.10 
per cwt.; corn, from $1.30 to $1.20 per bushel; effective Octo- 
ber 6, 1931. Corn further reduced from $1.20 to $1 per bushel; 
effective March 1, 1932. 
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The following additional cuts have been announced: 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Within the last year, in four successive 
reductions, hay has been lowered from $1.90 to $1.25 per 
ewt.; corn, from $1.55 to $1 per bushel; oats, from $1.25 to $1 
per bushel; and straw, from $1.50 to $1 per cwt.; effective 
March 15, 1932. 


NEW COMMISSION RATES AT ST. PAUL 


N THE MARCH PRODUCER MENTION WAS MADE OF 
a conference to be held at Washington, D. C., between 
representatives of the Packers and Stock Yards Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and market agencies at South 
St. Paul, for the purpose, if possible, of agreeing on a new 
schedule of rates, and thus saving time from the usual routine 
followed in inquiries by the government into the reasonable- 
ness of marketing charges. The conference was held last 
month. As a result, a new set of commission rates has been 
submitted by the St. Paul Live Stock Exchange and accepted 
for filing by the Secretary of Agriculture, to become effective 
April 1. Although the co-operatives and independents operat- 
ing at St. Paul had not yet filed tariffs at the time this was 
written, it was thought certain that they would concur in the 
revised rates. 
Some of the more important of the new rates follow: 


Selling commissions, straight carloads: 


Per Head Minimum Maximum 


CANO? cfc cat $0.60 $13.00 $15.50 
Calves— 
Single-deck _............... 25 13.00 15.50 
Double-deck ................ Ps eo 18.50 
Hogs— 
Single-deck ................ .20 10.00 12.00 
Double-deck ................ weak 16.00 
Sheep— 
Single-deck  ................ 15 10,00 12.00 
Double-deck ................ ae 17.00 


Driven-in commissions: cattle, 70 cents a head; calves, 30; 
hogs, 25; sheep, 20. 

Shipments by truck: cattle, 25 head or less, 70 cents a 
head up to $16.50; calves, 70 head or less, 30 cents up to 
$16.50; 71 to 140 head, 30 cents up to $19.50; hogs, 85 head 
or less, 25 cents up to $13; sheep, 150 head or less, 20 cents 
up to $13; 151 to 300 head, 20 cents up to $18. 


Buying commissicns, carloads: 


PerHead Minimum Maximum 


CAS 8 reccc $12.00 $14.00 
Calves— 
Single-deck _ ................ .40 12.00 14.00 
Double-deck ................ .40 15.00 20.00 
Feeding sheep— 
Single-deck _ ................ .20 10.00 12.00 
Double-deck ................ .20 14.00 17.00 


The old tariff, now replaced, had these selling rates for 


carload lots: 
PerHead Minimum Maximum 


Catile: sisi os ee $15.00 $19.00 
Calves— 
Single-deck _ ................ .30 15.00 20.00 
Double-deck ................ .30 21.00 26.00 
Hogs— 
Single-deck  ................ 15 12.00 14.00 
Double-deck ................ 15 17.00 22.00 
Sheep— 
Single-deck _ ................ ee tends 14.00 
Double-deck ................ eo «6 (eee 20.00 


By comparing the two tables, it will be seen that a sub- 
stantial saving has been effected. 


* * * 


The Live Stock Exchange at St. Paul is to be congratu- 
lated on taking this action, which is in marked contrast to the 
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spirit shown by selling agencies elsewhere. Not only have the 
commission men, and the stock-yard company whose scaling- 
down of rates we reported last month, saved much time, as 


well as a large amount of work and expense, but, by volun-' 


tarily offering to stand for a reasonable cut, they have fore- 
stalled the compulsion which was likely to follow, and which 
always leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Their willingness to 
do their part in lightening the load at present weighing so 
heavily upon those whose good-will is an essential element in 
their business will be appreciated by the stockmen, and, we 
hope, induce imitation at other markets. 


COURT RULES IN DENVER STOCK-YARD CASE 


UST AS WE ARE CLOSING UP THIS ISSUE OF THE 

PRODUCER, the findings of the federal court in the Denver 
stock-yard rate case are announced. The opinion upholds the 
right of the Secretary of Agriculture to fix reasonable 
charges for stock-yard services, and to evaluate stock-yard 
property as a basis for such charges, but points out certain 
errors in the method pursued, notably the exclusion of vacant 
lands, switch-track rights-of-way, and property used for the 
National Western Stock Show. The secretary likewise had 
erred, in the opinion of a majority of the court, in ordering 
yard traders to be assessed one-half the regular yardage 
rates. This matter, says the decision, is purely one of 
internal management, to be determined by the directors of 
the stock-yard company. 

The three judges constituting the special court were Cir- 
cuit Judge George T. McDermott, of Kansas, who wrote the 
decision; Federal Judge J. Foster Symes, of Colorado; and 
Federal Judge T. Blake Kennedy, of Wyoming. Judge Symes, 
in a separate opinion, while in the main agreeing with the 
majority, holds that yardage fees should be paid by traders, 
and also that switch-track rights-of-way had been properly 
excluded. 

Presumably the decision will be appealed by the govern- 
ment. 


- SUSPENSION AT ST. LOUIS LIFTED 


HE SUSPENSION OF FORTY-ODD MEMBERS OF THE 

East St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, imposed last year by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as punishment for refusing to 
trade with two co-operatives (the Producers’ Live Stock Com- 
mission Association and the National Order Buying Company), 
and later upheld by the federal court, has been removed. The 
new order provides that the suspension will be held inoperative 
so long as there is no evidence of discrimination. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


ROWING COMPETITION OF IMPORTS FROM THE 
(; Philippine Islands with agricultural products raised in 
the United States has lately tended to center attention on the 
problem of redeeming our pledge of independence to the 
inhabitants of these islands. Free imports of sugar are play- 
ing havoe with our domestic beet-sugar industry; free imports 
of coconut oil have already greatly restricted the use of 
domestic animal fats in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
and threaten wholly to displace them. 

Under these circumstances, motives of an economic char- 
acter are arising to support political reasons. Several bills 
are now before Congress for granting progressive independ- 
ence to the Filipinos. It is important that a vote on these bills 
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be had at an early date. Action by agricultural organizations 
throughout the country would help in bringing this about. 
Such action has already been taken by representatives of the 
National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America, and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, who, in session at Washington, D. C., have issued the 
following joint statement: 


“Our government since the time of the Spanish-American 
War, in various presidential and congressional documents, has 
promised eventual independence to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Having protected and educated them in prin- 
ciples of representative government for approximately one- 
third of a century, it now is logical that, inasmuch as the 
qualified electors of the islands have demonstrated their ability 
to maintain a stable government under our contacts with them 
through a governor-general, the time is at hand when our 
governmental promises should be completely fulfilled. It 
appears that the Filipinos have progressed to that degree of 
self-sufficiency as to enable them to maintain a stable govern- 
ment. Continued delay in granting independence to them is 
the result of large investments of American capital controlled 
by a few American citizens. Until independence is granted, 
the present situation compels farmers in the United States to 
meet the unfair competition of Philippine products in our 
domestic markets. 

“We insist that independence be granted the Philippine 
Islands at the earliest possible moment, so that the American 
market can be preserved for the American farmers.” 


We would suggest that live-stock associations in the West 
which are yet to meet this spring define their attitude on this 
question in an appropriate resolution. 


WHEN THE SHOE IS ON THE OTHER FOOT 


Co THE WESTERN STOCKMEN WITH BE- 
ing grasping barbarians, devoid of all appreciation of 
the picturesque aspects of nature, when they shoot down 
or trap the wily coyote in defense of their sheep flock, is one 
thing; taking up arms against the marauder when he invades 
the hallowed precincts of the cultured East is quite another. 
The following story of a raid by a predator that had strayed 
far from his accustomed haunts is taken from the Baltimore 
Sun, as distilled through the Literary Digest. It lends point 
to the adage about the difference in whose ox is being gored, 
and should make interesting reading for those co-conspirators 
of the ranchmen—the gentlemen of the Biological Survey: 


“A gray, shadowy, slinking form ‘slipped stealthily 
through barnyard after barnyard near Baltimore, leaving a 
trail of pillage and destruction. Not property destruction, 
it is true,’ Lucy Salamanca writes in the Baltimore Sun Maga- 
zine, ‘but bits of feathers, a leg, a wing, or just nothing at all, 
where a few minutes before chickens or turkeys had roosted, 
or ducks had swum.’ 

“The neighborhood considered the evidence and said: 
‘Looks like a wolf.’ ‘Nonsense!’ laughed the authorities. 
‘Who ever heard tell of wolves roaming at large in the East?’ 
And, accordingly, ‘the raids were laid at the door of whatever 
innocent four-legged animal chanced to be in the vicinity.’ 


“Then, Miss Salamanca’s account continues: ‘One early 
morning a man and his wife were riding their horses in the 
vicinity of Govans, in Baltimore. A slim, gray, furry crea- 
ture slunk past them, and was off like a streak through the 
bushes. Wolf, fox, coyote—the animal belonged to the family 
of one of these. Of one thing the man and his wife were 
certain. It was not a dog that had terrorized the neighbor- 
hood for some five weeks. It was not a dog that had killed 
more than forty ducks and chickens, more than seventeen 
turkeys, during that time. 

“Returning from his drive, the man organized a hunting 
party. The next day they ran down and shot a great, gray 
animal that they could not positively identify. The pelt was 
sent to the experts of the Biological Survey in Washington, 
and the report disclosed the fact that the marauder had been 
none other than a coyote of the western plains. 
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“*A coyote in the East—so far from his native heath? 
That such an animal could exist so far from his natural 
habitat, hemmed in by man and his civilization, is only another 
proof of the adaptability of this wild creature, which has 
wrought such devastation among the live stock of the West,’ 
remarks Miss Salamanca, continuing: 

“‘His appearance in this section of the country has 
aroused the farmers and city dwellers to a cry for relief. 
It seemed a needless destruction, a wanton bit of extermina- 
tion, to wipe out this cunning creature of the prairies and 
plains. But the sly old coyote was far from eastern chicken- 
coops or southern yards at the time. When he trekked 
eastward, and descended upon eastern ducks and turkeys or 
southern sheep and cattle, that was, indeed, another matter. 
From New York State, from Maryland, from Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida, came stories of coyotes. All the old 
arguments against the “wanton destruction of America’s 
wild life’ were, indeed, forgotten, and farmers from every 
corner of the country thought only of meeting this new 
condition before more stock could be slaughtered. 


““And they were alarmed with good reason. They have 
been introduced to a cruel, cunning, treacherous creature—a 
creature with wits sharpened by contact with man’s destruc- 
tive forces; a creature who has pitted his cleverness 
against the cleverness of man, who kills for the blood lust 
more frequently than he kills for food; a creature who 
has cost the farmers of the United States almost $400,000 
annually in the destruction of cattle and sheep, and promises 
to become a like pest in the East and South, unless steps are 
taken early to wipe out his kind and prohibit his importation 
into regions unknown to him heretofore. With reason he is 
known as the “despised coyote,” and hunted the length and 
breadth of the land by trained, keen-eyed hunters of Uncle 
Sam.’ ” 


GRADES FOR YEARLING BEEF 


WING TO THE INCREASING TENDENCY TO 

slaughter young and light-weight cattle, market classes 
and grades of yearling beef, as distinguished from mature 
beef, have been devised by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Federal grades for mature beef have been in com- 
mercial use for more than ten years. 

Yearling, or “baby” beef, the bureau explains, differs from 
mature beef principally in the quantity and distribution of fat, 
and in the color, texture, and firmness of the flesh. There are 
also slight differences in conformation. Grade for grade, year- 
ling-carcass beef lacks the thickness and evenness of fat which 
characterize mature beef. Yearling beef also lacks firmness 
of flesh as compared with mature beef. Marbling as a char- 
acteristic of yearling beef is either lacking or less evident 
than in mature beef of the same grades. The color of the 
flesh of yearling beef is lighter red and has a pinkish tinge 
which is not found in mature beef. The texture of yearling 
beef generally is much softer and smoother. The bones are 
softer, and are therefore more easily cut or sawed. 


HARVESTER COMPANY PEGS PRICE ON 
PRODUCTS TO PURCHASERS 


IGHER PRICES ON WHEAT, CORN, AND COTTON 
H for buyers of certain farm machinery have been 
ennounced by the International Harvester Company through 
its vice-president, George A. Ranney. The guaranteed prices, 
which will apply on the purchase of farm tractors, harvester- 
threshers or combines, windrow-harvesters, and stationary 
threshers, are 70 cents a bushel (Chicago) for wheat, 50 cents 
a bushel (Chicago) for corn, and 8% cents a pound (New 
Orleans) for cotton. 

On notes maturing in 1932, given in payment of such 
machinery, and representing not more than 40 per cent of the 
purchase price, there will be indorsed the equivalent amount 
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of any of the three crops at the prices named. If the aver- 
age market quotations for the five-day period prior to the 
maturity date of the notes are less than these prices, the pur- 
chaser will be credited with the difference. 

* * * 


In this way the Harvester Company, by helping the 
farmer, hopes to help itself. However, it seems to us that 
more convincing evidence of a desire to promote the interests 
of producers would have been a substantial reduction all along 
the line. Farm machinery is one of the few things that have 
not been deflated. By cutting the cost of all machines, includ- 
ing haying machinery, to the relative level of other commodi- 
ties, a much larger number of people would have been bene- 
fited, and the company would not have laid itself open to the 
charge of discrimination. The slight benefit that will accrue 
to a limited number of purchasers hardly offsets the damage 
done by using this scheme to maintain existing price-levels 
on machinery. 


COMPARATIVE TARIFF RATES 


GAINST THE ASSERTION, OFTEN HEARD IN DIS- 
cussion or met with in the public print, that the rates of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act are exceptionally high—higher, 
in fact, than those of any previous law—we quote this com- 
parison of average rates of duty on all articles, free and 
dutiable, levied under the last seven tariff acts, as presented 
by Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson, president of the Botany 
Worsted Mills of Passaic, New Jersey, in an address deliv- 
ered at the convention of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in Salt Lake City in January last. The figures have 
been compiled by the United States Tariff Commission: 


GING NOON 5502 2 oe ee ee 23.0 
PUAN EB ss oe cece oects ee ead acuta acaba 20.9 
MORAN RO oc Sa cans Saeco oe can he ceaces pein 25.5 
I INE siiiiiniciinsectcicnnidwecdintinisbitbaicinassos 19.3 
RITIGOEWOGU THWessisses x0 Ge a ee 9.1 
Fordney-McCumber law......................-----------s.00 14.0 
TR WICY* SENGOG We giocee cio as 13.7 


Taking dutiable imports alone, average rates have been 
as follows: 


ONC AIRS REI 55 aca i aT ees 4 
OO ROT ADS 5 oo Se er ne 4 
NEI OW nce a seeds ee oc megs 4 
POUCH PB ICD NWT abc oscs ct esac doce cccsavccuncundes 4 
MURR CR WI RW saat acess scactenntesosscaeiaseeeee 2 
Fordney-McCumber law.................2...2.20.---200---00 3 
ERIC IOI EW iso cd Sana casts ees esas 44, 


In other words, so far from being the highest on record, 
present tariff rates on all imports are the second lowest in 
the list, and on dutiable imports they are lower than those of 
both the McKinley and the Dingley.acts. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 25-27, 1932—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 28, 1932—Cattle Feeders’ Day, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

June 16-18, 1932—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

October 15-22, 1932—Golden Anniversary Hereford Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

November 7-10, 1932—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 12-19, 1932—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 16-25, 1932—Annual Convention of National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


ERHAPS THE MOST BENEFICIAL EFFECT 
P: the depression is that it has clothed labor 

with a new mantle of dignity. The will-o’-the- 
wisp enticing men into the fallacy that it was smarter 
to make a living by watching a stock-ticker, by taking 
a flyer on one of the commodity exchanges, or by 
some other get-rich-quick-and-don’t-work method has 
led to much heartache and disaster. Millions of peo- 
ple today have a new and wholesome regard for work. 
They are not so particular, either, as to what that 
work is. Frequently this remark is overheard: “I 
am thankful that I have a job.” 


One of the most surprising things that have devel- 
oped in the situation is the comparative ease with 
which adjustment is being made to a new scale of 
living. There are a few—pitiful indeed—who cannot 
make this adjustment, and whose false pride leads 
them to adventure on into the next world rather than 
face the music in this. But, for one of these, there 
are a thousand who find life still worth the living, 
and who have discovered that, after all, the fancy 
superstructure we have built around our every-day 
existence is mostly sham, and that a reasonably good 
job, a good place to eat, and a good place to sleep are 
the prime essentials to a happy existence. Good 
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wholesome work will do more than any other remedy 
to aid those weary of mind and sick at heart to get a 
new hold on life. 
WORK 

Thank God for the might of it; 

Thank God for the pride of it; 

Thank God for a world where none may shirk; 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 


SALES TAX 


T's LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY IN GENERAL 

is relieved that the general sales-tax clause has 
been eliminated from the revenue bill as it 
passed the House and is now ready for consideration 
by the Senate. Not that the industry does not desire 
to bear its share of the tax burden, which, under 
present conditions, no one, however adroit, can escape. 
If you do not pay it directly, you can be very sure 
that you are paying your share indirectly. 

Even under normal circumstances, the industry is 
heavily penalized by an uneconomic system of dis- 
tribution. There are entirely too many retail outlets, 
and the small average volume of business done by 
these retailers necessitates a relatively high margin 
between cost and selling price. Under such condi- 
tions, when the price trend is upward, retail prices 
often are advanced far beyond the point justified by 
the advance in the live-stock markets. It is feared 
that a sales tax might serve as an excuse for unscru- 
pulous retailers (and the National Meat Retailers’ 
Association admits there are many such outside its 
fold) to raise prices out of all proportion to the 
amount of the tax, and thus make it even more diffi- 
cult than it now is for wage-earners with reduced 
buying power to acquire the amount of meat neces- 
sary for their well-being. 

It is significant that one of the last food items to 
remain in the bill was sausage—the poor man’s 
stand-by. 

THE PRODUCER hopes that the Senate will not 
restore a tax on food, but will raise the necessary 
revenue by special taxes on commodities of less every- 
day concern to the millions struggling for a fair live- 
lihood. A sales tax on food should be the last resort. 
We remain unconvinced that such a point has been 
reached. 


COTTON-GROWERS JOIN LIVE-STOCK 
PRODUCERS 


IRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 

D Co-operative Association, representing 208,000 

organized cotton-growers, at their meeting in 

New Orleans in March adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 
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WHEREAS, The price of cottonseed is largely dependent 
upon the price of cotton oil, and it in turn depends upon the 
uses to which it is put; and 

WHEREAS, The highest prices are paid for cotton oil when 
used for edible purposes, including the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine; and 

WHEREAS, National legislation is now in effect which 
puts an unfair tax on oleomargarine, made from cotton oil and 
other wholesome domestic fats, and legislation is being pro- 
posed still further to discriminate against oleomargarine; and 

WHEREAS, We believe it is unfair and un-American to 
tax, or otherwise discriminate against, the wholesome products 
of one group of American farmers for the benefit of another 
group of farmers, where a product is sold in its own name and 
on its own merits, and not in substitution for any other prod- 
uct; and 

- WHEREAS, Oleomargarine is sold in its own name and on 
its own merits, and as an alternative and not a substitute for 
any other food products, and it would be as logical to tax fish 
for the benefit of poultry, or pork for the benefit of mutton or 
beef, as it is to tax wholesome fats produced from beef or 
dairy cattle or vegetable seeds for the benefit of dairy prod- 
ucts; and 

WuHereas, At this particular time of widespread unem- 
ployment and reduced buying power of the public, it is unfair 
to the consumers of oleomargarine that they be required to 
pay an excessive price for a healthful and appetizing food 
product as a result of federal and state taxes levied on such 
products; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In the interest of the producers and consumers 
referred to, that the directors of the American Cotton Co-oper- 
ative Association, in regular meeting assembled, do hereby 
instruct their officers, and ask the officers of the state cotton 
co-operative associations, to co-operate with other groups of 
American farmers producing fats and oils in calling upon our 
representatives in Congress and the members of our respective 
state legislatures looking to the removal of such discrimina- 
tory barriers to the free and unmolested sale and use of oleo- 
margarine in the United States, and to the prevention of fur- 
ther discrimination in whatever way such discrimination may 
appear. 


Advocating a tariff against foreign-produced oils 
and fats, the directors went on record as follows: 


WHEREAS, The importation of foreign-produced vegetable, 
animal, and marine oils is seriously depressing the price of 
domestically produced fats and oils to ruinous levels, which 
reflect themselves in the price of live stock and dairy products, 
cottonseed, peanuts, and other oil-bearing seeds; and 

WHEREAS, The domestic production of fats and oils may 
be benefited by a tariff on said products; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association, in regular session assembled, 
do hereby instruct their officers to co-operate with all other 
groups of American farmers producing fats and oils to advo- 
cate a tariff that will reserve tc them the domestic market for 
such products, and that they diligently concern themselves 
before committees of Congress and otherwise to effect the 
earliest possible passage of such protective legislation. 


The cattle industry welcomes the support of the 
cotton-growers in seeking to preserve a domestic out- 
let for the wholesome product made by a combination 
of cotton oil, oleo oil, and a few minor ingredients. A 
move is under way to extend the provisions of the 
Brigham bill so that the 10-cent tax will apply to all 
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oleomargarine, regardless of color, which is not made 
100 per cent from domestic fats and oils. This should 
materially increase the use of cotton oil, neutral lard, 
and oleo oil in the manufacture of oleomargarine, and 
correspondingly reduce the use of coconut oil. The 
dairy industry, which has received more benefit from 
preferential legislation, national and state, than any 
other branch of American agriculture, should gladly 
join hands with cotton-growers and live-stock pro- 
ducers to restrict the use of this foreign oil. 


For many years cotton-growers labored under the 
misapprehension that the dairy industry was the 
principal purchaser of cottonseed meal and cake. A 
careful study of all available statistics reveals the 
beef-cattle producer as the principal buyer of these 
commodities, cottonseed products being used in the 


‘Corn Belt as a protein supplement to native feeds in 


the fattening of cattle and sheep for market, and in 
all parts of the range territory to supplement hay and 
forage in the winter ration, to make calves growthy, 
to keep bulls and old cows in condition, and to save 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep when winter 
clamps down and natural feed is covered up. 


It is high time that these two important groups of 
American agriculture, which have so much in com- 
mon, co-operate to their mutual advantage. 


WESTERN SENATORS AND EASTERN 
CENSORS 


NDER THE TITLE “SAGEBRUSH RULE” 

—less frankly contemptuous than Senator 

Moses’ “sons of wild jackasses,” but showing 
a spirit equally condescending—Bernard Knollen- 
berg, a lawyer of New York City who specializes in 
problems of taxation, in the March issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly pays his respects to the senators 
from the far-western states. The “two-votes-a-state 
system,” he tells us, according to which “twenty-five 
states containing only one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion elect fifty out of the Senate’s ninety-six mem- 
bers,” is responsible for a condition that has saddled 
on the East virtually the entire burden of running the 
government. 


This sectionalism in tax matters, in the writer’s 
opinion, is matched by the stand of the sagebrush 
lawmakers on expenditures. As an illustration, the 
magnificence of the little-traveled roads of the West 
is mentioned—roads built largely with federal money. 
“Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the unfairness of 
this road-subsidy measure,’ comments Mr. Knollen- 
berg. 

One thing which he seems to have overlooked is 
that more than four-tenths (43.4 per cent) of the 
total area of the eleven western range states belongs 
to the national government. From these lands the 
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states do not derive in taxes one red penny. Does he 
think that it devolves upon the young, sparsely set- 
tled, and relatively poor communities to construct 
highways over these vast stretches of government 
land for the convenience of the eastern tourist? Or 
would he have them remain forever in their pristine 
virginity, undeveloped and inaccessible, with no other 
sign of life than the coyote chasing the jack-rabbit 
through the fragrant sagebrush? 


A glaring example of the undertaxation of the 
sagebrush states is seen by Mr. Knollenberg in the 
fact that they pay ‘‘almost no income tax,” notwith- 
standing that their per-capita wealth exceeds that of 
the East. To this the answer suggests itself that, 
like agriculturists everywhere, the farmers and live- 
stock raisers who constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the West live mostly from hand to mouth. 
Their property is in their land, their herds and flocks, 
which, as a rule, are heavily mortgaged. Their aver- 
age income is comfortably covered by the “personal 
exemption” provision of the law. During the past 
two or three years it has been preceded by a minus 
mark. In the region covered by Mr. Knollenberg’s 
subject-matter there are few large corporations, few 
large factories, few large individual enterprises, few 
large salaries; therefore few surtaxes, which are 
what run up income-tax returns. But if he imagines 
that the poor little home-owners of the West there- 
fore escape taxation, let him come out here again 
and investigate some more. 

Another point to be noted in this connection is 
that the preponderant share of income-tax revenues 
paid into the federal treasury by the populous eastern 
states is due to the fact that their industries have 
been built up by a system of high protective tariffs, 
at the expense of the agricultural West. 


Of the group of sagebrush senators, whose collec- 
tive voting strength is “indestructible and will con- 
tinue permanently to give them a position of undue 
power,” Borah of Idaho is cited as a typical repre- 
sentative. “On many issues, not involving the 
peculiar economic interests of his constituents, Sen- 
ator Borah has taken a liberal and far-seeing point 
of view,” Mr. Knollenberg concedes; ‘but whenever 
a conflict arises between sectional advantages and the 
national welfare, the senator can be depended upon, 
selfishly and narrowly, to vote for his state. In this, 
of course, he is markedly different from his fellows 
in the cultured and altruistic East. Witness his rec- 
ord on the iniquitous Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, in 
which, for the first time in history, an attempt was 
made to place agriculture on approximately the same 
level as manufacturing industries. “When it came 
to the tariff on wool and hides, which were already 
highly protected, Senator Borah and his sagebrush 
colleagues voted with the majority in favor of the 
proposed increase.” 





Senator Borah’s part in the little play preceding 
the passage of the act, we recall, was to defeat by 
his one vote the four-cents-a-pound rate on hides 
proposed by another sagebrusher, Oddie of Nevada; 
which, from Mr. Knollenberg’s point of view, should 
entitle him to commendation rather than criticism. 

Whether wool was “highly protected” by a duty 
of thirty-one cents a pound is a matter of opinion. 
Sheep-raisers of the West, who even today, with an 
increase to thirty-four cents, are facing bankruptcy 
by the tens of thousands, do not think so. 

As for hides, evidently Mr. Knollenberg is oblivi- 
ous of the fact that, so far from being “highly pro- 
tected,” they were on the free list up to 1930. Even 
now, with a good steer hide selling at six cents a 
pound, the 10 per cent ad valorem which the unholy 
alliance between the sagebrushers and “liberals” 
from the East and South succeeded in fastening on 
an unwilling country will add little to the revenues 
accruing from the income tax about which the author 
is so greatly concerned. 

It is this sort of lop-sided, biased, or wholly mis- 
leading argument that does more to create and keep 
alive the spirit of sectionalism than any vote in 
Congress could possibly do. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN 1931 


ENTATIVE FIGURES ON PRODUCTION 
| and consumption of meat in 1931 have been 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, subject to revision when more complete data 
regarding farm slaughter become available. The 
figures show a slight increase over the previous year 
in the output of all classes of meat, and a gain in per- 
capita consumption, exclusive of lard, of four-tenths 
of a pound; including lard, of just one pound. Beef 
has lost one-half pound to lamb; consumption of pork 
was three-tenths pound higher than in 1930; that of 
lard, six-tenths. 


Per-capita consumption for the years 1931, 1930, 1917 (the 
lowest on record), and 1907 (the highest) follows: 


1931 1930 1917 1907 





NS 5 ee 49.6 50.1 59.5 177.5 
Wa 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.7 
Mutton and lamb........ 7.1 6.6 4.6 6.4 
NNN asc ee 69.6 69.3 49.3 64.4 

All miea@:--..-. 2) 133.2 132.8 119.9 155.0 
ON 144 138 27 135 

OOM cdots ets 147.6 146.6 131.6 168.5 


Consumption varies with production. All meat for 
which there is no export outlet must be consumed at 
home. In spite of the fact that more was dressed in 
1931 than in 1930, and that exports, especially of 
pork, were considerably reduced, storage holdings at 
the end of the year were much below those at the 
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close of the previous twelve-month period, reflecting 
the packer policy of keeping inventories down. The 
demand is there—it is simply a question of price. 
Fixing the price of meat at a point enabling it to 
compete with substitute foods, in times of depression 
when the public’s purchasing power is at low ebb, 
may spell ruin to the producer and play havoc with 
the packers’ balance-sheets; but it makes the supplies 
move. Which proves that there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the people’s taste. 


What the effect would have been, during the last 
year or two, had there been free access to the United 
States for live cattle and dressed meats from surplus 
countries, north and south, it does not require an 
exceptionally alert imagination to visualize. The 
addition would have been absorbed, no doubt, but at 
what cost to our home producers? How anyone, in 
the face of conditions as they exist today, can still 
advocate abolition or reduction of the tariff on these 
commodities is a mystery that challenges the average 
mentality. ‘ 


Numbers of animals slaughtered under federal inspection, 
with an estimate of those killed at plants with state or munici- 
pal supervision, and on farms, are given as below for the two 
years 1931 and 1930 (in thousands): 


Fed. Insp. Other Total 

Cattle— 

5 eee inc nenes 8,108 4,048 12,156 

MOND ese tte 8,170 3,998 12,168 
Calves— 

UR sec Sos 4,717 4,075 8,792 

eee a 4,595 3,937 8,532 
Sheep and lambs— 

RE oe ee 18,071 4,967 23,038 

MUO eet ts as 16,697 4,435 21,132 
Swine— 

BN gag oo 44,772 26,385 71,157 

BSP) oo oe ed 44,266 26,124 70,390 


Quantity of dressed meats produced is estimated as fol- 
lows (in millions of pounds): 


Fed. Insp. Other Total 

Beef— 

TDS a cee eer eres 4,278 1,854 6,132 

ee ere 4,245 1,831 6,076 
Veal— 

ORM exes tte 473 387 860 

BOI oe cere ersncs 459 374 833 
Mutton and lamb— 

MG sp eho 688 190 878 

MUI oe spate a 650 170 820 
Pork— 

BOE: eck ee 5,609 8,298 8,907 

ND sr hat 5,544 3,265 8,809 
All meats— 

MEMOS oe cress decaceee 11,048 5,729 16,777 

BRN icon cg ak 10,898 5,640 16,538 
Lard— 

NO che an Sati cee Ss 1,554 831 2,385 

Lo a re ert 1,521 823 2,344 


From these tables it will be seen that last year there was 
an increase in the slaughter of all classes of live stock except 
cattle. The smaller number of cattle killed in 1931 than in 
1930, at markets with federal inspection, producing a slightly 
larger volume of dressed beef, indicates that the average 
weight of the animals was heavier. 

In order to calculate consumption, imports of 24,000,000 
pounds must be added to the 16,777,000,000 pounds of meat 
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(exclusive of lard) produced, plus the difference in storage 
holdings between the beginning and the end of the year. From 
the total are then subtracted exports of 223,000,000 pounds; 
leaving 16,530,000,000 pounds of meat for domestic consump- 
tion in 1931. In 1930, 16,367,000,000 pounds were consumed. 


GOVERNMENT BEEF-GRADING SERVICE 
IN GROWING DEMAND 


HE “TRUTH-IN-BEEF” MOVEMENT IS GROWING. 

From July to December, 1931, representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture graded and stamped 80,381,045 
pounds of beef, or an increase of 46,190,568 pounds as com- 
pared with the same period in 1930. In January this year, 
13,642,303 pounds of beef were graded and stamped, which is 
71.4 per cent more than the quantity thus certified in the same 
month a year ago. 


The greatest gains in January were made in Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Louis, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, where an increasing number of con- 
sumers are demanding of retailers the certification of their 
beef for quality by the highest authority in the land—Uncle 
Sam. The department reports that, with government beef- 
graders stationed at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and National Stock Yards, govern- 
ment-graded and stamped beef is available on demand through 
local meat-distributors to practically every retail meat-dealer 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Constantly endeavoring to facilitate the service in the 
interests of packers, wholesalers, retailers, and consumers, the 
department has developed a new roller stamp, much smaller 
in size than the one now used, for use by all official graders 
in impressing upon the beef the official designation of quality. 
The sides of beef are stamped in such manner that the gov- 
ernment seal appears on each retail cut. The service is aimed 
also at improving the economic position of the live-stock indus- 
try through stimulating a demand for high-quality products. 
Many packers who consistently use the department’s service 
declare that it has opened up to them larger selling areas 
where they were formerly unable to compete satisfactorily 
with established beef-selling agencies. 


GOVERNMENT’S FARM OUTLOOK REPORT 


EDUCED MARKET DEMAND FOR FARM PROD- 

ucts, due to the world-wide depression, and falling 
prices are putting on farmers the necessity of curtailing cash 
outlays, it is pointed out in the annual outlook report issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The bureau, under its 
present policy, makes no public forecast of the probable 
course of the farm situation, but tells farmers that they 
must look to increased activity in the automobile, iron, steel, 
and construction industries for first signs of general improve- 
ment in the domestic demand for farm products. 


“The collapse of commodity prices,” according to the 
bureau, “has reduced farm incomes to the lowest figure in a 
generation, and has left farmers with a mountainous load of 
debt and fixed charges. Land values have slumped seriously. 
The domestic business depression has created a situation of 
low demand for farm products. Even more serious is the 
loss of an important part of the foreign market for our 
wheat, pork, tobacco, and to some extent cotton.” Some far- 
reaching shifts in lines of farming are foreseen by the 
bureau as a result of all these conditions. 
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ROCK ISLAND LINE DOES NOT DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST BEEF 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 26, 1932. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


The letter of Mr. Burton C. Mossman, of Roswell, New 
Mexico, in the March PRODUCER, was somewhat of a surprise 
to me. In making up our menus, we are not inclined toward 
discriminating against any item of food. May I call your 
attention to the fact that, of all meats served on our lines, 
beef constitutes 50 per cent, and lamb and mutton about 20 
per cent? We place absolutely no restrictions on our travel- 
ing chef or the stewards on our dining-cars, who are at liberty 
to serve any dishes which they desire with the thought of sat- 
isfying the customer. 

On account of our position in the transportation world, I 
hope that you will agree with me that we are not in position 
to discriminate against the beef, lamb, and mutton industries. 
Contrary to any such thought, we are very anxious to promote 
the use of the very foods which you mention, inasmuch as it 
provides business in a transportation way. As a further indi- 
cation that we are not discriminating, I am inclosing two 
menus, recently put into use, on which are listed steak and 
lamb. 

T. D. WIcKHAM, 


Superintendent, Dining and Parlor Cars, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company. 


GOVERNMENT'S FINANCE POLICIES NO HELP 
TO STOCKMEN 


GRANTSVILLE, UTAH, March 22, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have no funds in our treasury, and our bank has 
closed. We are all “broke,” and the government aid through 
the banks is only prolonging our ruin. We have to refinance 
through our closed bank through the Bankers’ Loan Associa- 
tion, pay them 7% per cent interest, take 10 per cent of the 
loan in stock, pay other prohibitive inspection fees, etc., and 
then borrow the proceeds of our sales from them and pay 
interest on that to pay our overhead. So you can readily see 
that it is ruin for us. We feel that the government, through 
its Reconstruction Finance Corporation plan, has made bad 
matters very much worse for the live-stock industry, and 
helped the already overloaded banks at our expense. 


E. M. CLARK, 
Secretary, Grantsville Grazing Association. 


Value of Canadian Live Stock 


The value of live stock on Canadian farms in 1931 totaled 
$468,300,000, as compared with $687,225,000 in 1930. 


FEBRUARY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS CONTINUE AT A 

low level, being approximately 30 and 25 per cent, 
respectively, under those of a year ago, and less than half 
of those of 1929. The slight increase of $5,000,000 in the 
value of exports for February over those of the previous 
month must be attributed to the rushing into England of a 
large volume of goods in anticipation of the 10 per cent tariff 
which went into effect on March 1. Figures for February 
and the two months ending February, 1932 and 1931, follow: 








Two Months Ending 
February February 
1932 1931 1932 ' 1931 
EOP cvs ccccccccnesines $155,000,000 | $224,346,000 $305,000,000 |} $474,066,000 
ROHR ascitic. 131,000,000 174,946,000 267,000,000 358,320,000 





Excess of exports...1 $ 24,000,0001 $ 49,400,000} $ 38,000,000! $115,746,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Feb- 
ruary and the two months ending February, 1932 and 1931, 
were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 









Two Months Ending 
February February 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
Beef, fresh.............. sa 144,922 245,577 $13,582 427, 293 
Beef, pickled............ 620.502 574,508 1,590,255 1,182,297 
Beef, canned............. 118,036 144,634 190,298 257,245 
Oleo oil wew| 9,765,791 2,941,975 7,543,069 6,499,884 
Otc 4,639,251 ! 3,906,694 9,637,204 8,366,719 

PORK PRODUCTS 

February Two 7 _ 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
Pork, fresht....ccccccccc 634,372 994,384 1,360,657 2,628,945 
Pork, pickled.............. 1,101,884 1,612,898 2,559,991 8,250,588 
BaCOR ney 1,372,006 4,839,910 3,127,783 10,115,089 
Cumberland sides...... 31,085 127,404 85,868 $17,612 
Hams and shoulders. 4,025,145 5,538,492 7,905,973 12,833,883 
Sausage, canned........ 91,234 112,327 253,830 237,302 
a cscteircsisesctstcicensel 66,674,135 68,759,575 126,528,598 137,641,518 
Lard eompounds....., 52,398 86,999 155,275 221,353 
Neutral lard_..-........ 612,785 798,887 1,101,293 1,742,146 


Totals................|_ 74,495,044 82,870,876 143,079,268 168,988.436 


Australia Removes Import Restrictions 


The recently elected Australian government has repealed 
the restrictions on the importation of lard, edible fats, and 
canned meats. 
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IN CONGRESS 


FTER HAVING DEFEATED THE SALES TAX BY 
A the decisive vote of 223 to 153, the House last month 
took up other means of balancing the national budget. In 
the brief space of a week the most drastic revenue measure 
of all times, peace or war, had been framed and passed, the 
final vote standing 227 to 64. The bill provides for additional 
income estimated at a round billion dollars. This, in the 
opinion of the Ways and Means Committee, will be sufficient, 
together with proposed economies in government expendi- 
tures, to effect the desired balance. According to Secretary 
of the Treasury Mills, however, the amount still falls short 
by about $90,000,000. 

Taxes are levied on autos, radios, phonographs, refrig- 
erators, theater tickets, stock transactions, candy, chewing- 
gum, furs, jewelry, cameras, sporting goods, matches, and a 
lot of other things. Letter postage is increased from two to 
three cents, the income surtax minimum-is lowered from 
$7,000 to $6,000, and the corporation exemption to $1,000. 

We shall now wait and see what the Senate will do 
about it. 

* % * 

Hearings on the public-lands bill have been in: progress 
during the past month, continuing until all who wished to 
testify had been heard. James R. Garfield, chairman, and 
Francis C. Wilson, New Mexico’s member on the President’s 
Committee on the Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain, argued in favor of the measure introduced by 
Representative Evans, of Montana, which embodies the recom- 
mendations of that committee. Representative Eaton, of Colo- 
rado, has announced his intention of presenting amendments 
excluding Colorado from the provisions of the bill. Several 
western governors and other representatives of the public- 
land states presented testimony, generally taking the ground 
that the land without the mineral rights would be next to 
valueless, and also objecting to the provision for future addi- 
tions to the national forests, as well as to the stipulation that 
the land must be sold to private individuals at a minimum 
price of $3 an acre. Officials of the Forest Service are 
vigorously opposing the transfer of the domain to the states. 
Is seems doubtful whether any action will be taken at the 
present session. 

* * co 

A moratorium on construction charges on irrigation dis- 
tricts in the West has been adopted. Water-users, however, 
will be required to pay interest on the deferred payments, at 
a rate to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

* * % 


On March 23 the House passed the Evans bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to open to mineral develop- 
ment public lands at present reserved for reclamation pur- 
poses. The bill is now in the Senate. 


The bill introduced by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, for 
the creation of the Everglades National Park, has been passed 
by both houses. It provides for turning over to the United 
States an area of nearly 2,000 square miles of the Ever- 
glades of Florida, with their unique animal and plant life. 

* * * 


The Senate has adopted a resolution directing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make an additional $124,- 
000,000 available for loans to farmers. 

* * * 


On April 1 the tariff bill sponsored by the Democratic 
majority in the House, providing that findings of the Tariff 
Commission shall be addressed to the President, but by him 
forwarded to Congress, with his recommendations, which shall 
not become effective until legislation has been enacted for 
carrying them out, was passed by the Senate, after having 
previously been adopted by the House in a slightly different 
form. Probably, however, a presidential veto awaits the 
result of the conference. 

* * * 

An important piece of legislation, passed by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in both houses last month, and receiving the 
presidential sanction, was the anti-injunction bill. ‘The bill 
materially restricts the right of courts to issue injunctions in 
labor disputes, and invalidates the so-called “yellow-dog” con- 
tract which compels applicants for work to pledge themselves 
not to join a labor union. 

* * * 


Philippine independence in about ten years, according to 
the terms of a bill fathered by Representative Hare, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, was 
approved by the House on April 4, over the strong opposition 
of the administration, by a vote of 306 to 47. The bill 
authorizes the summoning of a constitutional convention, 
defines the nature of the constitution, and provides for reten- 
tion by the United States of certain military and naval areas. 
The constitution must be approved by the President, and 
American sovereignty would be completely withdrawn eight 
years after the inauguration of a commonwealth government. 
During the period of transition, quotas for the free entry of 
Philippine products into the United States ‘are stipulated, 
including 50,000 tons of refined sugar, 800,000 tons of unre- 
fined sugar, and 200,000 tons of coconut oil. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


N A LETTER WRITTEN BY JAMES C. STONE, CHAIR- 
I man of the Federal Farm Board, in response to congres- 
sional inquiries, the following summary is made of the growth 
of co-operative marketing since the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act: 
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Total business transacted by co-operative associations 
during the fiscal year 1930-31 amounted to $2,400,000,000, 
compared with $2,300,000,000 in 1927-28, when the price-level 
was much higher. Had the same price-level prevailed in 
1930-31 as in 1927-28, the increase in the value of products 
handled co-operatively would have averaged 41 per cent for 
all commodities. On this basis, increases in individual prod- 
uets would have been: wool and mohair, 614 per cent; poultry, 
195; cotton, 137; grain, 43; dairy products, 28; fruits and 
vegetables, 28; and live stock, 20 per cent. 


“While there has been a steady growth in the volume of 
products handled and the number of farmers participating,” 
writes Mr. Stone, “the most important progress made... 
has been in the centralization, in regional and national asso- 
ciations, of the sales activities of the local co-operative asso- 
ciations.” 


The number of farmer members in associations affiliated 
with these centralized sales agencies last summer was as 
follows: live stock, 297,000; grain, 250,000; dairy products, 
166,000; cotton, 160,000; fruits and vegetables, 56,000; wool, 
41,700; poultry, 28,500; tobacco, 13,000; nuts, 2,800; miscella- 
neous, 85,000; total, 1,100,000. 

In the past few months there has been a marked growth 
in some of these groups. For instance, the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association now has 350,000 members. 
Organized in the summer of 1930 with fourteen member asso- 
ciations, today it has twenty-two. The American Cotton 
Co-operative Association at the beginning of March had 207,- 
846 members—an increase of approximately 50,000 since last 
summer. 

ok * * 

The live-stock co-operatives have reported to the Farm 
Board the result of the election held at the office of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association in Chicago on 
March 23, 1932, for members of the new Live Stock Advisory 
Committee. The committee has the following membership: 

C. A. EWING, president, National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 

ciation, Decatur, Ill. 

H. L. KOKERNOT, president, Texas Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio, Tex. 
W. W. Woops, president, Institute of American Meat Packers, 

Chicago, Ill. 

F. R. MARSHALL, secretary, National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
JOHN A. KOTAL, secretary, National Association of Retail 

Meat Dealers, Chicago, III. 

E. F. Forses, president, Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 
HArryY G. BEALE, live-stock producer, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Woods and Mr. Kotal were certified as “experienced 
handlers or processors.” The new committee will serve until 
March 1, 1933. 


& * * 


What action to take on the Farm Board was one of the 
problems before the agricultural committees of Congress last 
month. A bill sponsored by Senator Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina,-proposes to abolish the board entirely, stop the price- 
pegging operations of the Grain and Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
porations, and turn the co-operative marketing activities over 
to the Department of Agriculture. Another measure, intro- 
duced by Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, would impound the 
wheat held by the Grain Stabilization Corporation, prohibiting 
its sale before January 1, 1933, and then at not more than 


81 cents a bushel. 
* * Ke 


George S. Milnor, general manager of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, is in Europe investigating possi- 
bilities of disposing of some of the wheat and cotton held by 
the Farm Board. The plan contemplates using part of the 
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$200,000,000 allotted to agriculture under the provisions gov- 
erning the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in granting 
credits to foreign buyers. Mr. Milnor, however, disclaims 
any intention of “dumping” stabilization stocks. The pro- 
gram for selling wheat announced last July will be followed, 
it is stated. 


* * * 


After much delay, the Senate last month confirmed the 
nominations of Sam H. Thompson, of Illinois; Frank Evans, of 
Utah, and William F, Schilling, of Minnesota, as members of 
the Farm Board. 


ITALIANS DO NOT KNOW GOOD BEEF 


HAT ITALY DOES NOT KNOW REAL BEEF IS THE 

opinion of J. R. Barclay, secretary of the English Aber- 
deen-Angus Society, expressed on his return recently from the 
fair at Milan, where he made an exhibit of English “doddies.” 
Speaking of the exhibit of beef cattle, Mr. Barclay said, as 
quoted in the Hereford Journal: 


“There were 130 fat oxen from Hungary—crosses mostly 
of the Simmenthal breed with their native stock. These steers 
would weigh about a ton each, stand as high as a fair-sized 
Clydesdale horse, and are marked by immense bone. They 
carry their flesh very evenly, but, indeed, it is hard muscle 
rather than flesh, and one can easily believe that they have 
no superfluous fat in the carcass. Fat beef would have no 
place in Italian dietary, all cooking being done in olive oil; 
but even beef as it is understood there is an article that 
wearies the most patient of jaws, and even then defies masti- 
cation. Veal is largely used. Indeed, apart from the declin- 
ing supplies of Argentine beef—which, by the agricultural 
policy that is being pursued, are steadily decreasing, as in the 
case of wheat, by the encouragement of home-produced meat 
and wheat—Italy does not know what real beef is.” 
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NATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
GROWS 


N INCREASE of 50 per cent in member- 

ship and 100 per cent in territory served 

is the record of the National Live Stock Mar- 

keting Association as reported at the recent 
annual meeting. 

During the past year the Association 
handled 113,528 decks of live stock, with a 
total value of $118,398,653.13. These fig- 
ures represent an increase of 16 per cent in 
volume of business for 1931 over 1930, but 
a decrease of 20 per cent in value, due to 
decline in market prices. 

Credit has been extended to live-stock pro- 
ducers to the extent of more than $12,000,- 
000, while outstanding loans total more than 
$7,000,000. 

Co-operative marketing of live stock 
through strictly producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled sales agencies cannot hold 
prices unless a greater volume of business 
is handled through sales agencies operating 
under a national plan. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


228 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E,. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Complaints Filed with Commissions 


O. 25080, SOUTH ST. JOSEPH LIVE STOCK EX- 
change v. A. V. I., et al., alleges that the rates on live 
stock with origin in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas to South St. Joseph, and from South St. Joseph 
to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska, are unduly preju- 
dicial against complainant and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers within Kansas, on account of the lower intrastate rates 
in that state, in violation of section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Complainant asks that rates be established 
which will be reasonable and not unduly prejudicial. 
No. 25097, J. I. Decker of Wauneta, Nebraska, v. C., B. 
& Q. R. Co., alleges that the rates on sheep are in violation 
of sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, by reason 
of the failure of the carriers to allow fattening-in-transit 
privilege at Manderson and Wauneta, Nebraska, on traffic 
going to South St. Joseph, Missouri, and other markets. Com- 
plainant asks that transit privileges be established. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in an order sup- 
plemental to its order of June 8, 1931, in No. 17000, Part 9, 
Live Stock—Western District, modified its original order so 
as to permit carriers in the Western District to furnish with- 
out additional charge return transportation for one caretaker 


accompanying a one-carload shipment of live stock.. The 


change was ordered to be made effective on one day’s notice. 
Heretofore it was usually necessary that two-carload ship- 
ments be made before the caretaker was allowed free return 
transportation. The commission’s action in permitting return 
transportation for one caretaker on a one-carload shipment 
was attributed to motor-truck competition. 

The commission in No. 17000, Part 9, denied the petition 
of the Santa Fe and other carriers operating in the South- 
western Territory, seeking to restore from, to, and between 
points in that territory the rates, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of live stock which were in effect 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


- American Shorthorn: Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenues, Chicago, IIL 


prior to January 25, 1932. On that date the new rates were 
published, in compliance with the commission’s order in No. 
17000, Part 9. 


Application of the Pullman Company before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion for authorizing a charge of 20 per cent of the lower-berth 
fare when the berth is occupied by a second passenger has 
been denied by both commissions, 


Proposed Reports 


Examiner J. O. Cassidy, in No. 22750, Frye & Co. v. 
S. P. Co., et al., in his recommendations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, proposes that the rates on sheep in 
double-deck cars from Artois, Normand, Willos, and Williams, 
California, to Seattle, Washington, be found unreasonable in 
the statutory period next preceding the effective date of the 
rates prescribed in Live Stock—Western District, 176 I. C. 
C. 1. The examiner proposes that the commission should find 
that the rates were unreasonable on shipments from Artois, 
Normand, and Willos to the extent that they exceeded $149.50 
per car, and $151.80 per car from Williams, plus a feed 
charge of $5.85 per car, and further states that the commis- 
sion should find that complainant is entitled to reparation. 

No. 24229, Clear Creek Cattle Co. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., et al.; Jones & Wallace v. C., R. I. & G.; Arizona Live 
Stock Loan Co. v. S. P. Co., et al.; Baboquivari Cattle Co. v. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al.; and No. 24315, T. E. Pollock 
Investment Co., et al. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al. The 
above dockets involve rates on cattle and sheep between 
points in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas differential territory, 
and California. Examiner T. Leo Haden proposes that the 
commission find the rates as assessed unreasonable, to the 
extent that they exceeded rates prescribed in a scale set 
forth in his report. The reparation scale proposed begins 
with the rate of 48 cents on sheep in double-deck cars, and 
cattle, and 60 cents for sheep in single-deck cars, for a dis- 
tance of 400 miles. Rates for 600 miles are 58 and 72% 
cents for the two classes of animals. The scale runs out at 
1.200 miles, the rates being 81 and 100% cents, respectively. 
The proposed minima are: cattle, 24,000 pounds; feeder cattle, 
20,000 pounds; sheep in single-deck cars, 12,000 pounds; sheep 
in double-deck cars, 20,000 pounds; feeder sheep in single- 
deck cars, 12,000 pounds; and feeder sheep in double-deck 
cars, 20,000 pounds. 

Examiner John McChord, in No. 24166, Arizona Packing 
Co., et al. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al., proposes that the 
commission find that the rates assessed on shipments of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs from points in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Texas to Falfa, Casaba, Chandler, Tremaine, 
Tempe, and Cactus, Arizona, are unreasonable, and that repa- 
ration be awarded. The examiner states that the commission 
should find the rates unreasonable for the past and up to 
January, 1932, to the extent that they exceeded the rates set 
forth in the appendix of his report. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, February 15, 1932. 


NSATISFACTORY AS WAS THE 1931 FROZEN-BEEF 

export season, that for 1932, which has just opened, has 
the appearance of being even more unpromising. Owing to 
the depression in oversea markets, packers operating in south 
Queensland, where the bulk of the cattle are processed, have 
been offering $4.32 per cwt., frozen weights and delivered at 
the works, for first grades, $3.84 for seconds, $2.40 for rejects, 
and $1.20 for condemned. These, to express it mildly, are bare 
sustenance rates. Values may, and probably will, improve a 
little later on when the accumulation of imported mutton and 
lamb, which is now having a disastrous effect on the British 
market, is cleared to some extent; but that is poor consolation 
to the man who has to turn off his fats at once. 


Anyone so situated has, however, at least one alternative, 
if he cares to risk the market a couple of months hence and, 
more important, can find the cash to carry on with. The 
Brisbane public abattoir, and some, if not all, of the meat- 
works operated by proprietary firms, are now prepared to 
slaughter, freeze, and ship meat on owner’s account. The 
consolidated charge for that service is quite reasonable, being 
1% cents per pound chilled weight, while financial houses or 
local agents for the wholesale firms in Great Britain will gen- 
erally advance from 70 to 80 per cent of the estimated value 
of the consignment against shipping documents. The cattle- 
owner would, of course, have to prepay freight and insurance, 
which, with the current exchange surcharge, approximate 
another 2 cents a pound; but as a set-off against that he will 
be credited with the net value of the hide and fat. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that anybody who 
decides to ship direct has to face a certain outlay of $3.50 for 
every hundred pounds of beef dispatched, less the value of the 
hide and fat, and before it leaves the coast. The most that 
any firm could advance on a 75 per cent basis of current mar- 
ket value is about $5.28 per cwt.; so the shipper would have 
only about $1.80 per cwt.—or, say, $12.50 a head—in hand 
for his best cattle. As the balance, the amount of which 
depends on realizations in a market 13,000 miles away, and 
subject to flooding from other sources, cannot be available 
in Australia for three months or more, the proposition of 
shipping on “owner’s account” is not particularly attractive. 

The buying rate in central and north Queensland, and at 
the Western Australian government’s plant at Wyndham, on 
the far northwestern coast of the Commonwealth, had not 
been announced at the date of writing. Whatever it may be, 
it will certainly be lower than in south Queensland, where 
the average quality of cattle is always higher and hides are 
worth more, Hides in the tropical north usually bear suffi- 
cient evidence of tick infestation to depreciate their value. 


It appears from official records that the various meat- 
freezing works in Queensland treated 276,533 head of cattle 
during 1931, compared with 307,577 in 1930. The Wyndham 
plant, Western Australia, put through 31,170 head, as against 
31,051 in the previous year. Whether the 1932 killings will 
be as large as last year’s depends on how the weather behaves. 
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Good rains are at present falling in the north, and the pros- 
pects for winter feed are fairly promising. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that a continuance of the current depres- 
sion in selling markets would tend to restrict export opera- 
tions to some extent. Though the majority of cattlemen will 
be obliged to realize on their fats to enable them to carry on, 
there are always some with sufficient capital at their backs to 


~ hold out for better prices. 


Reliable figures regarding the cost of raising cattle are 
difficult to obtain. One leading grazier, whose family until 
recently held a large run in the central division of Queensland, 
tells me that they could turn off three- to four-year-old bul- 
locks at $25 a head and make a profit; but that particular 
property was always noted for its good management. I gather 
from other sources that on average freehold land, worth, say, 
$25 an acre, it costs about $10 a head a year to breed and 
fatten bullocks. Probably that is a fair representation of the 
cost. Seeing that most cattle are four to five years old before 
being sold, the total cost appears to be $40 or more. 

Reports from the north indicate that the recent change in 
policy in connection with dingo control has not proved suc- 
cessful so far. In my April letter I mentioned that the old 
system of paying trappers bonuses for scalps had been 
scrapped, and the then responsible bodies, known as dingo 
boards, displaced by graziers’ district improvement boards, one 
of the main objectives being economy. Certainly the direct 
cost of the boards is less to graziers than that of the various 
vermin boards which they have superseded, but there is no 
denying that dingos have increased to an alarming extent in 
many districts. Under the old regime, men could get a return 
from the work, but now there is nothing in it; and, moreover, 
the graziers assert that, although the act makes the owner of 
the property responsible for keeping his country clear, it is 
often impossible to say on whose land the dogs are living. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in connection with control lies 
in the fact that the dogs breed mainly in rough and hilly 
country, which is of little value for grazing, and from there 
make raids on stock on the plains. No doubt the government 
would like to see owners adjacent to the breeding-grounds 
fence them off, but that is beyond the range of practical eco- 
nomics at the present time. The cost of a dog fence runs at 
about $500 to $600 per mile. When values of cattle and sheep 
were higher, it was possible to form syndicates among graziers 
in certain districts for fencing purposes, and at the present 
time some of these dog-netting syndicates are functioning very 
efficiently. 


France Increases Wheat Acreage 


France has planted 12,894,000 acres to wheat, which is an 
increase of 10 per cent over 1931. The aim is to make the 
country self-supporting in bread grains. 


Italy Limits Beef Imports 
The Italian government has limited the importation of 
beef, including live animals, to 15 per cent of the country’s 
needs, purchases for the army being excepted. 


Irish Exports of Live Stock 
During 1931 the following numbers of live stock were 
exported from Ireland: fat cattle, 264,392; calves, 65,201; 
fat sheep, 310,362; lambs, 355,675; fat pigs, 420,845. 


Polish Bacon for the United States 


According to a report from abroad, as published in the 
National Provisioner, an attempt is to be made to sell Polish 
bacon and other agricultural products in the United States, 
principally to Polish people now residing there. 
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Your Brand is Important... 


T HELPS to protect your 


cattle against thieves. It is 
your identification mark. Cattle- 
buyers recognize your cattle by the 
brand. Be sure that it means 
healthy, marketable animals. Cut- 
ter’s products can be relied on to 
provide maximum health protec- 


tion. Ask any old-timer—he will 
tell you that for over thirty-five 
years Cutter products have been 
the standard of the range. 

Your veterinarian, cattlemen’s 
association, or drug-store distribu- 
tor should have Cutter preven- 
tives. If not, order direct. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHIcAGO ILL., April 1, 1932. 


ATTLE PRICES HAVE BEEN FOLLOWING EVERY- 
c thing else having a value down the steep grade of depres- 
sion. Occasional spurts have not held, and have always been 
regarded with suspicion. A fortunate circumstance was the 
small proportion of heavy bullocks in the March run; other- 
. wise they would not have been equal to a price performance 
that was far from satisfactory. At the inception of April the 
prospect is not promising. Beef trade has rarely been robust. 
Had supply been even slightly heavier, prices would have ruled 
lower. 

Heavy Cattle Scarce 


Choice heavy steers all but disappeared in March, and 
with them the $9 quotation. Late in the month $7 to $7.75 
took most of the heavy steers at Chicago, plain and other- 
wise undesirable heavies selling under $6.50. The major part 
of the run cashed at $5 to $7.50 per cwt. Features were a 
large percentage of warmed-up steers, and mixed steer and 
heifer yearlings, selling anywhere from $5.50 to $6.50 per 
ewt. A raft of cow stuff went over the scales at $3 to $4 per 
cwt., keeping the market constantly replenished with cheap 
beef. : 

Spread Constantly Contracting 


One of the outstanding phases of the trade was the man- 
ner in which values in the lower levels of the steer market 
were maintained. The top worked lower, the bottom higher, 
until the bulk of steers sold within a narrow range. Demand 
was fickle, except on cheap stuff. Even good heavy steers 
lacked stability. Seldom has eastern kosher trade been so 
wabbly. 

Supplies Unseasonably Light 


Supply was light for the season, but adequate when meas- 
ured by beef demand. Killer complaint was always audible, 
evincing discontent. Either cattle were not yielding satisfac- 
torily or were not the right kind. It was fortunate that more 
tonnage did not burden the market. Had it reported, the $7 
to $8.50 quotation during the fore part of the month for big 
cattle would have been missing. 


Light-Weights Given Preference 


Yearlings and light cattle always had the call, regardless 
of cost, as consumer demand settled on underweight product. 
As a rule, the lower cattle could be priced, the more advan- 
tageously they sold. When feeder competition came into the 
market, anything of the two-way type moved up, creating 
competition. That someone has confidence in the future of 
the industry is indicated by frequent buying of weighty fleshy 
steers to go back to corn at $5.75 to $6.50. A freak run at 
Chicago on March 23 enabled feeders to secure a number of 
these cattle on that basis. 


Undertone of Trade Discouraging 


Despite occasional spurts, the undertone of the trade has 
been discouraging and somewhat treacherous. The moment 
feeders crowded the market even slightly it backed up on 
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them. Congressional developments at Washington late in the 
month were credited with at least partial responsibility for 
what happened at that period. 


Top for Month $8.90 


Top steers for the month realized $8.90, that price being 
for a load of choice 1,231-pound bullocks during the week of 
March 12. The $8 to $8.75 delegation was sparse; otherwise 
such prices would have been impossible. The wind blew alter- 
nately favorably and unfavorably to plain and otherwise 
undesirable heavy cattle, according to eastern shippers’ sub- 
stitution needs. That kind was appraised from $6.50 down in 
a majority of cases. 


Hogs Pursue Erratic Course 


Hogs ran an erratic course during the month, $4 to $4.50 
taking a large share of the crop. Once during the second 
week the top went to $5.10, generating brief bullish sentiment 
in producing circles; but the bloom soon disappeared, the 
trade dropping to a $4 to $4.35 basis toward the end of the 
month. An effort to rescue fresh-meat trade from a rut, 
when pork loins sold down to $7 per cwt., was partly success- 
ful, although fresh-meat trade was as erratic as the live-hog 
market. Supply was uneven from week to week around the 
market circle, but always there was enough product to go 
around, stocks of cured meats and lard steadily accumulating. 


Wide Swings Characterize Lamb Trade 


Although somewhat violent action marked live-mutton 
trade, that branch was equal to the most satisfactory, if not 
the most consistent, performance. The top on lambs fluctuated 
within a wide range of $7 to $8.35. One week prices advanced 
$1 to $1.25 per cwt. During the first week the top dropped 
to $6.60, went to $7.75 the next, and during the third week 
reached the season’s climax at $8.35, from which it receded to 
$7.10. At times the better grades sold on their merits. At 
frequent intervals the bulk sold at one, or a popular, price. 
Owing to the frequent and wide swings, a spread of $6.50 to 
$7.25 took a large share of the fat lambs during the month. 
It was a better trade than most of those interested expected, 
complaint concerning eccentricity rather than actual results. 


“T am always glad to get THE PRODUCER.”—GEORGE E. 
STEELE, Nucla, Colo. 





Costs no more than a good pocket-knife 
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The Gem Spoon Dehorner 


Keen, well-tempered tool steel, expertly shaped for 
easily lifting out horn button; best for calves up to 
three months, so head will grow shapely. 


Earlier dehorning is far easier on calves 
and Operator—means better growth, better 
prices. 
Limited offer: For $1.50 with prompt order, we will. send 
above tool, with trial can of Anchor Brand Dehorning 
Paint—valuable protective dressing after dehorning or for 


other surface wounds. Priced: Qt. can, $1.00; gal. can, $3.00; 
postpaid in U. S. A. if cash accompanies order. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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STRONG UNDERTONE IN CATTLE MARKET 


BY H. M. CONWAY 
Director of Research, National Live Stock Marketing Association 


E CATTLE MARKET MAY BE CHARACTERIZED AS 

one of considerable stability, particularly for this time of 
the year. However, the spring low in prices is coming much 
earlier than usual, and a strong undertone prevails in the 
market as the result of the developing scarcity of lower-grade 
cattle. The seasonal trend of prices so far this year has been 
similar to that of 1929—another year when the spring low 
came early. The spread in prices is now quite narrow, but 
some further narrowing is possible during April. This would 
come largely through further scarcity of the lower grades, and 
a stronger demand for stocker and feeder cattle. In the case 
of the better grades, it will be hard to hold any advance before 
late April, as the seasonal supply of such cattle will tend to 
increase with longer feeding. There is nothing like the supply 
of fat cattle in sight as at this time last year. Many of them 
are outside of the major corn-producing areas, and a large 
percentage were calves and light-weight steers, which require 
considerable time for finishing. 


This year feeding plans have been divided somewhat so 
as to bring cattle to market either early or late, thus making 
for relative scarcity during the late spring and early sum- 
mer—a period which has been rather unsatisfactory during 
the past two years. In the case of cattle that are finished, 
there is not much inducement for holding, but those lacking 
finish can be safely fed, especially at present low feed prices. 
It is often the last thirty to sixty days that do the trick in 
finishing, particularly on the better grades. The lower grades 
require less finish, but can be frequently stepped up in grade 
by further feeding. 


Demand for Feeders Improving 


Somewhat as in early 1929, the demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle has been extremely slack during the last four 
months. This has depressed the slaughter market, but it 
means reduced supplies of fat cattle later on, especially dur- 
ing the late spring and early summer. The reduced moving of 
cows and heifers to feed-lots is now showing up. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





Despite the continued difficulty of financing feeding opera- 
tions, there has been some pick-up in the demand for both 
stockers and feeders, especially heavy fleshy feeders suitable 
for a short time. The demand for stockers is expected to be 
rather strong during April and May, as there has been a 
tendency to wait this year. During the past two years the 
stocker market worked lower as the season advanced. Any 
improvement in prices of fat cattle will change the feeding 
demand materially. 


Spring Grass Cattle 


While range conditions have been quite favorable in the 
Southwest, no material increase in supplies from that area is 
expected. The outlook for cattle from the Southwest will be 
rather broad, as the west coast area will tend to be short, and 
a strong stocker and feeder demand is expected in the Corn 
Belt. The butcher-cattle market also is expected to be strong, 
especially in late April and May. The heavy marketing of 
calves has curtailed the supply of steers for the spring market, 
so that the supply of such stock is expected to be short again 
this year. The situation has not encouraged early contracting, 
which should be to the advantage of the grower. Cattle pro- 
duction is still around the bottom of the marketing cycle, and 
no material increase in supplies of range cattle is looked for 
at any time this year. 


Cattle-Feeding Prospects 


From the standpoint of the feeder, prospective conditions 
are quite favorable. At present the number of cattle on feed 
is much smaller than a year ago, with a more even distribu- 
tion over the year than was the case then. There may be 
some further seasonal weakening in prices of the better grades 
in April, but supplies are not excessive, and there is strong 
competition from the lower grades. 


The situation appears favorable for the lower grades until 
early June, and in the case of the better grades comparatively 
steady to weaker prices are expected during the next thirty 
days, followed by substantial strength, with the usual summer 
advance reaching its peak in August or September. Many 
finished steers can be replaced by high-quality feeders suitable 
for a five to six months’ feeding period. Quality and finish is 
what counts in the summer. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


PRING AND SUMMER CATTLE MARKETS WILL 

depend on an incalculable factor—demand for the 
product. Early in March the beef outlet showed a some- 
what healthier undertone, generating confidence that the 
worst was over; but, as the days passed and such advances as 
were scored from time to time faded out, bullish opinion 
waned. An obviously weak undertone admitted of but one 
conclusion—that there was plenty of beef to go around. 
Compared with the corresponding period of 1931, primary 
receipts have been decidedly less than last year, with respect 
to both numbers and tonnage. 


A somewhat tardy development has been a down-grade 
retail-price movement. Beef is now within reach of the 
masses, although still out of line with pork in its various 
fresh and cured forms, which accounts for killer clamor 
for low-cost carcasses. 

Choice heavy cattle are keeping in the price lead, but 
yearlings are close contenders for position. When the season 
for real yearlings draws around, this jockeying process will 
be interesting. Probably both types will be on a parity much 
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of the time, but, in any event, weight in combination with 
quality will be scarce. That a new set of conditions, with 
respect to both supply and demand, has developed will be 
admitted. A factor not to be overlooked, and one that has 
had much to do with maintaining competition on live cattle, 
is the struggle between big packers and small killers for 
volume. 

Cheap light steers, which have been selling on a rel- 
atively higher basis than middle grades, will be involved in 
an adjustment process the moment grass beef becomes a 
factor. These cattle sold low early in the winter, because 
feeders loaded up with them last fall. Coincident with feed- 
lot depletion, they were able to score a sharp advance of 
$1 per cwt. or more, while top cattle declined as much. 
When Texas grassers descend on the market—a run that 
cannot be long deferred—it will be logical to expect a wider 
spread. Present economical tendencies in consuming circles 
promise a healthy market for grass cattle during the spring 
months. 

The situation and the prospect are both so complicated 
as to discourage guesses as to what the future has in store. 
Business conditions must pick up before cattle are able to 
work higher. Anyhow, this is not an opportune moment for 
bullish opinion, regardless of the commodity. Reiterating 
the adage that this is a big country, and that cattle will 
always come from somewhere, it may be an opportune mo- 
ment to add that beef-outlet channels are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to congestion. All things considered, however, the cattle 
market has performed fairly well recently, warranting the 
hope that the moderate beef supply expected will be absorbed 
without difficulty. 


CONTRACT FEEDING STILL IN TRIAL STAGE 


J. E. P. 


ONTRACT CATTLE- AND LAMB-FEEDING HAS 

been through a severe test recently. No definite con- 
clusions have been reached; no guide-posts for the future set 
up. The departure from regular business methods was in 
the nature of emergency action, due to inability on the part 
of feeders to finance replenishment last fall. To meet the 
emergency, western cattle- and sheepmen entered into con- 
tracts, various in form, by which they furnished unfinished 
stock; farmer feeders, feed and labor. 


As the experiment has worked out, results are confusing. 
The rule appears to be that, whenever a guarantee for the 
gain made during the finishing period was given by the owner, 
the latter has had cause to regret the bargain. Where feed- 
ers agreed to put on the gain at the price realized by the 
stock in the finality of the operation, results have been more 
satisfactory. No general conclusions may be reached. Con- 
tract feeding is an experiment at the inception stage. It is 
working along the trial-and-error route. 


In the case of lambs, probably 25 per cent of these con- 
tract operations produced satisfactory results for both 
parties. Too many lambs went into inexperienced hands, or 
were taken on by men without adequate handling facilities. 
Gains on lambs fed this way ranged from nothing to max- 
imum. Where the gain was normal or better, both parties 
made a little money, except in cases where the guarantee 
price put the owner in a pocket at the outset. 


Low prices for feed were advantageous to finishers, espe- 
cially in the case of lambs; and, at that, some cattle actually 
made money. However, the tide ran contrary to cattle, since 
prices declined as the winter worked along. In the case of 
ovine stock, this course was reversed, the fat-lamb market 
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advancing during the period when the bulk of the contract 
stuff moved. 

Restoration of normal monetary conditions will earn dis- 
favor for the contract-feeding system, which may be regarded 
as an excrescence, or a departure from the beaten path under 
stress of necessity. The element of human integrity is in- 
volved, inspection is imperative, and competency on the part 
of the feeder is not to be ignored. Another phase of the 
problem is feed cost, which can rarely be determined in 
advance. Of the many styles of feeding contracts experi- 
mented with recently, that requiring feeders to take the sell- 
ing price of the finished stock, plus a stated sum per head 
for care, appears to be the soundest in principle. This does 
not dispute the fact that the average grower prefers to sell 
his property to the feeder for a stated consideration; als 
that the feeder does a better job when the property, or/ Y: 
equity therein, belongs to him. f 

As a sphere for theorizing, contract feeding offers ‘ 
scope. 


4 


FAINT SIGNS OF REVIVAL IN FEEDER TRADE 
a EF 


INTERING CATTLE HAS BEEN AN UNSATIS- 

factory venture. Toward the end of March, evidence 
of revival of interest in feeding circles was detected. At 
that stage, light cattle could be bought at prices considerably 
lower than last fall, when carrying cost was reckoned with. 
Had cattle-purchase loans been available in larger volume 
last fall, wintering would have been on a more extensive 
scale. Possibly it was a fortunate circumstance that bankers 
were unable to accommodate their customers. 

That many cattle are needed is evidenced by a volumi- 
nous and increasing commission-house correspondence on the 
subject. Bankers have withdrawn from the cattle-loan busi- 
ness to a large extent—not voluntarily, but because of the 
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general financial situation, the attitude of depositors, frozen 
loans, and a slumpy security market. On this account, spring 
replacement will be lighter than usual. 

Areas inflicted with drought last summer can use few 
cattle this season. Where feed is cheap, a large number 
could be absorbed, but there is scant probability that they 
will be put in. Sooner or later this will be reflected in beef 
supply. The crop of steers acquired last fall is rapidly going 
to the butcher, and, unless replaced by some type of cattle, 
finished steers will be scarce all summer. 


At current prices, stock cattle look dirt-cheap. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 1, 1932, compared with March 1, 1932, and April 1, 
1931 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: April 1, 1932 Mar. 1, 1932 April 1, 1931 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $ 7.75- 8.50 $ 8.25- 9.25 $10.00-10.75 

ON a a a i ds cara 6.50- 7.75 7.25- 8.25 8.75-10.00 

Choice (900 to 1,000 Ibs.) .................... 7.50- 8.40 8.25- 9.00 10.00-10.75 

NN sc ste crcenteiscoeneoneiconcnneaeennen 6.25- 7.75 6.75- 8.25 8.50-10.00 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) -.....-22...---e1---e-2 5.50- 6.75 5.50- 7.25 7.25- 8.75 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Gon to (Obebee . cs TDS B25 6.75- 9.00 8.50-10.75 
HEIFERS: 

CRUE RI OO an csinctecseetentrcncsicnesesomon 5.25- 7.00 5.25- 7.00 7.00- 9.25 
COWS: 

RE: SD NE i isis cpenescensacmooes 3.25- 4.75 3.25- 4.50 5.00- 6.50 
CALVES: 

RSE ORAS AN ices ects eieinelninectoae 4.00- 4.75 O2G= 450) diets 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

eee RAB a ica eecscispedens 5.25- 6.50 4.50- 5.75 7.50- 8.75 

Common to Medium....................-.:.:0---00 8.75- 5.25 3.25- 4.50 5.50- 7.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 4.20- 4.55 4.00- 4.40 7.40 -8.00 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 6.00- 7.50 5.50- 7.00 8.50- 9.75 
EWES: 

Mieriivam Ge CHOC rasa acscsncenccscecesconsscsenence 3.50- 4.50 CG ED0 | asim 
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HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-three markets 

for the month of February, 1932, compared with February, 

1931, and for the two months ending February, 1932 and 
1931: 























RECEIPTS 

a: al February Two Tau. 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
Catiie™ 0.) 868,817 878,309 1,828,362 1,918,092 
Calves =... 413,660 424,505 829,854 892,339 
TOP 8 rec 3,658,700 3,703,526 | 7,876,522 | 8,355,653 
Sheep............... 2,035,354 1,963,968 | 4,398,508 4,138,956 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 

February Two Months Ending 

1932 1931 1932 | 1931 
322,402 363,045 674,541 819,249 
105,409 123,011 231,638 274,271 
1,187,990 1,417,095 2,698,468 3,156,439 
795,761 908,196 1,784,052 1,887,496 








STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Two Months Ending 














February February 
1932 1931 1932 | 1931 
a 95,724 129,790 203,289 318,717 
CAIVOR 56 oo 14,155 17,562 36,513 50,873 
iis 386,722 36,568 71,847 81,218 
Sheep............... 79,996 104,808 204,243 289,116 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Feren —— 
1932 1931 19382 1931 
Catile™ 0 537,442 512,790 | 1,123,621 | 1,087,754 
Calves:.s22 52 304,907 299,668 594,725 622,695 
ae 2,463,697 2,293,335 | 5,170,774 | 5,200,373 
Sheep............... 1,233,428 | 1,055,719 | 2,614,451 | 2,256,788 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


SMALLER LAMB CROP LOOKED FOR 


J. E. P. 


ARLY NEW-CROP LAMBS FROM ARIZONA AND 

California in March convey a promise of adequate sup- 
plies by the time Colorado and Nebraska are out of old-crop 
stuff early in May. Consensus of opinion is that the 1932 
crop will be somewhat less in numbers than that of last 
year. After Colorado is in there will be an abundance from 
all quarters. Tennessee and Kentucky began loading late 
in March, reporting a full crop and certainty of a swelling 
movement late in April. Early, or shed, lambing in the 
Northwest has been successful. Lambing in the open may be 
lighter, as it is probable that many old ewes have succumbed 


to a rigorous winter. In any event, there will be plenty of 
lambs to go around. 

As the marketing season for fed lambs is closing on a 
healthy basis, the new-crop prospect is far from discourag- i 
ing. Should it fall short of 1931, prices would benefit. If ¢ 


money is available to buy feeding lambs next fall, the east- 
ern market will give them a cordial reception. 


M~ #675 


“T like your paper.”—R. T. Beaty, Lakin, Kan. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on April 1, 1932, compared with 
March 1, 1932, and April 1, 1931, were as below (per 100 
pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): April 1, 1932 Mar. 1, 1932 April 1, 1931 


CO casigeciahcccipecitnaisiancana ic ctateinacatilia $12.00-13.50 $11.50-14.50 $14.00-16.00 

I ci Scares ieee i ects 9.50-11.50 13.00-14.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CHOICE on nenneeneecececsceeceeeese ceceeeceeeeseeeeseseeee 11,00-12.50 11.50-14.50 13.50-15.50 

GOO sieht ciceitaceaarccsscces, RO 9.50-11.50 13.00-13.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

CHOC! nnn. sanenrenenencncneseceeseecereee ssececesecececeee 11.00-12.50 11.50-14.50 14.00-16.00 

I hacer scapes cat cucesoe eceenschncpieeel 9.50-11.50  13.00-14.00 
COWS: 

MI, ics che sca cccc canpesabscckie ars peapeaadetsetvnsindy 9.00-10.00 7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.00 
VEALERS: 

Choice ........... pa ceneiabacaps toe seaeans ssccan ional 8.00-10.00 11.00-12.00 14.00-16.00 

CN ihe iether 7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.00  13.00-14.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 


CHOC] nana. cneneseneeeneeeeneSeeeeceeeceseeeeecee-seeeeee$15,00-16.00 $14.00-15.00 $18.50-21.00 

NO passes caagc ntaonpeesnnn el mneket a pnaeaoneieacceiieg 14.50-15.50 13.50-14.50  17.50-20.00 
EWES: 

IO seaceantencitsnratincisicecemnionainninnss: “eaedininsionns 7.50- 9.00 10.00-12.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 


8-12 Ib. AVETAGE..........cceeececcececeeeee esses 9.00-10.50 $ 8.00- 9.50 $16.00-19.59 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on March 1, 1932, as compared with March 1, 1931, and aver- 
age holdings on that date for the past five years (in pounds): 



















Commodity Mar.1,1932 | Mar.1,1931 | "ve Year 


Frozen beef........:........ | 35,580,000 47,334,000} 57,859,000 
Cured beef™................... 15,363,000 20,288,000} 22,893,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 1,756,000 3,573,000 4,065,000 
Frozen pork.................. 238,182,000 | 271,088,000} 244,400,000 
Dry salt pork*............. 123,209,000 | 129,278,000} 138,912,000 
Pickled pork*.............. 445,435,000 | 453,042,000} 444,950,000 
Miscellaneous................ 73,033,000 92,744,000} 81,003,000 

isiiiisnicssisstesncstin 932,558,000 |1,017,347,000 | 994,082,000 
PE acciciettinsiteisicennnasisiiia 93,447,000 74,977,000} 111,788,000 
Ms siaticiitactncsnicciaeiiatid 15,229,000 30,672,000} 22,294,000 
Frozen eggs.................. 67,289,000 73,889,000} 40,949,000 
Eggs (in cases)........... 256,000 408,000 132,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


LITTLE DOING IN WOOL 


J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE HAS BEEN IN THE DOLDRUMS FOR 
W weeks. Whenever a sales volume developed it has been 
at the expense of prices. At that, the turn-over has never 
been heavy. Foreign markets have been quiet. 


In the West the market has been narrow, frequently 
lapsing into a state of coma. Under these conditions, guess- 
ing what new wool will be worth when it reaches eastern 
concentration points is little short of absurd. 


Machinery in operation is considerably less than a year 
ago, with no sign of early expansion. Idle machinery uses 
no wool. Available stocks are not of sufficient -volume to 
be considered burdensome. Another fact to be remembered 
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is that imports are down to the zero point, and that, despite 
consumer economy, wardrobe replenishment cannot be indef- 
initely deferred. Everybody is neither out of employment 
nor “broke.” 

Naturally, in this emergency many growers with wool 
in storage are anxious to sell. They would take “the mar- 
ket,” if one existed; but, as there is no daily market for 
wool such as we have for cotton, grains, and live stock, sell- © 
ing cannot be forced. 


HIDE MARKET STATIC 


J. E. P. 


IDES ARE IN THE SAME CONDITION AS OTHER 
commodities. Tanners take little interest in the mar- 
ket, and though a limited volume of business is being done 
from week to week, the market is apathetic at the lowest 
prices in many a long day. Much of the time the “big- 
packer” market is merely nominal as to prices. Tanners 
are not buying ahead for stock purposes, nor are shoemakers 
taking on a pound of leather except for immediate use. The 
fact that prices are low cuts no figure. 
Country hides are not moving even on a 3%4- to 4%-cent 
basis. Packer hides are nominal at 5 to 7 cents. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, F.O.B. TEXAS 

points, on April 4 were priced at $13. At Kansas City, 
on March 31, hay prices were as follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $18.50 to $20; No. 2 extra leafy, $17 to $18; No. 
1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2 leafy, $14 to $15; No. 2, $11.50 to 
$13.50; No. 3 leafy, $10.50 to $11; No. 3, $9 to $10; sample, 
$7 to $8.50; prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $11; No. 2, $10 to 
$10.50; No. 3, $9 to $9.50; sample, $6.50 to $8.50; timothy— 
No. 1, $9 to $9.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $6 to $7; 
sample, $5 to $5.50; timothy-clover mixed—No. 1, $9 to $9.50; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $5 to $7; clover—No. 1, $10 to 
$11; No. 2, $7 to $9.50. 


“I always like THE Propucer.”—E. P. Orcutt, Ashland, 
Mont. 
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JOHN GOSLING DEAD 


On March 17 there died, in Kansas 
City, John Gosling, at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven. Mr. Gosling, who was 
born and reared on a farm in England, 
after his emigration to the United 
States became an expert in judging cat- 
tle, picking winners for half a century 
at the leading live-stock shows of the 
country. Among his friends he was 
known as “the man with the X-ray fin- 
gers,” from his ability to ascertain from 
feeling the hide of an animal the quality 
of the flesh that lay beneath. 


CORN-BORER PARASITES 


Natural enemies of the European corn- 
borer are being introduced in increasing 
numbers into the United States, says the 
Department of Agriculture. In 1931 ap- 
proximately 371,000 imported corn-borer 
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parasites were liberated in infested areas 
by entomologists of the department. In 
the last ten years 4,600,000 of these par- 
asites have been liberated, representing 
twenty different species originating in 
Europe and in the, Orient. Twelve of 
these species have been recovered in the 
field, indicating that they have become 
established. 

So far control by parasites has not 
developed to any appreciable extent, as 
the work has been going on for too 
short a period. In some areas, however, 
as much as 15 to 25 per cent of parasit- 
ism has been observed in individual fields. 


HOW TO CONTROL STOMACH 
WORMS IN SHEEP 


Sheep-owners may prevent losses from 
stomach-worm infestation in their flocks 
by properly dosing affected animals and 
by breeding their flocks for early lamb- 
ing. The dosing, which should be 
started as soon as the grass begins to 
grow in the spring, is fully described in 
Leaflet 89-L, “Controlling Stomach 
Worms in Sheep and Lambs,” just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. Re- 
peated tests made with farm flocks for 
sixteen years have demonstrated that the 
remedy, when properly administered, is 
safe and about 97 per cent effective in 
controlling these internal parasites. 
Among other control methods, the pub- 
lication mentions the rotation of sheep 
from worm-infested pastures to clean 
fields and grazing on high, well-drained 
ground. 


INCREASED USE OF DOMESTIC 
WOOLS 


Consumption of domestic wool in the 
United States in 1931 is estimated to 
have been 364,310,000 pounds, according 
to the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. This is considerably in excess 
of the amount consumed in 1930, which 
was 273,329,000 pounds. Total consump- 
tion of domestic and foreign combing 
and clothing wools last year was 412,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 345,202,- 
000 pounds the year before. 

Less wool was imported in 1931 than 
for several years past. All grades of 
domestic wool showed advances over the 
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previous year. The increase was espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of fine 
wools, owing to stronger demand for 
this quality in women’s wear. 


PART-WOOL BLANKETS TO BE 
LABELED 


Labeling of part-wool blankets with 
the guaranteed percentage of wool con- 
tent is reported to have been agreed 
upon at a meeting in New York of blan- 
ket-manufacturers from all sections of 
the country. Regulations are to be 
worked out by the Bureau of Standards. 
The new system will go into effect the 
first of next year. 


WOOL PRODUCTION IN 1931 


Wool production in thirteen western 
states for the year 1931, as compared 
with 1930, is given as below by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (in pounds): 


1931 1930 

Arizona. ............ 5,760,000 5,640,000 
California. ..:.... 28,004,000 26,989,000 
Colorado ..........:. 13,541,000 13,446,000 
HOGG so cack 19,419,000 18,156,000 
Montana ............ 85,948,000 34,034,000 
ING@URGD . occcc5ctsevcz 7,944,000 7,777,000 
New Mexico...... 16,870,000 15,230,000 
OPOPON cisciscctin.: 22,000,000 21,375,000 
South Dakota.... 8,820,000 7,794,000 
RRS obese etdcincxs 53,360,000 48,262,000 
RNGEINS ccc teec ers 23,056,000 24,440,000 
Washington ...... 6,336,000 6,175,000 
Wyoming. .......... 34,560,000 29,702,000 

Total West.... 276,156,000 260,827,000 
Total “Us (icc. 369,315,000 351,521,000 


Production of mohair was 19,111,000 
pounds in 1931 and 17,303,000 pounds in 
1930. 


PIGEONS FOR FARM MESSENGERS 


Carrier pigeons for communication be- 
tween his three ranches, located at Estes 
Park and Shaffer’s Crossing, Colorado, 
and Broken Bow, Nebraska, are being 
used by a rancher living in Denver. Two 
pigeons are generally released, each 
bearing a copy of the message he wishes 
to send. If one is killed or forced down, 
the other is relied on to get through. 
When the pigeons arrive at their home 
loft, a trap automatically closes and 
registers the time of their arrival. 


Pigeons are not only economical, but 
reliable, the rancher declares. “A tele- 
phone line may go down when it is 
necessary to transmit a message of the 
greatest importance from one ranch to 
another, or to Denver,” he explains. 
“Moreover, we have found that, with a 
large amount of correspondence neces- 
sary, our telephone and telegraph bills 
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cost us too much. It is a simple matter 
to write a brief code message, strap it 
on a pigeon’s leg, and let the wings do 
the rest.” 


PER-CAPITA WEALTH 


Per capita wealth by states is given as 
below: 


PRINCI Sas eS $1,155 
PEO oe es eae 3,118 
PRU ssc ec ccrcaniode 1,430 
CPE TNIE i ade ccdsccenteic case 2,692 
COI ik ctanthicctiectiatinidnicetnnd 3,165 
COMMBEIIOOL. sec te 3,389 
RUN ite ce 2,706 
NNR WN Sp I pa 1,710 
CNIS Sone ee es 1,377 
RNR ee aaa see Les 3,577 
WRN oso tebe 2 oP te 2,958 
SII sscdsahesihsorciiditicuieadimadacdiadaiiiin 2,786 
NR se cere ee 4,322 
MI apo a bn 3,381 
TE ici cael cs 1,399 
TRIN ccc hE on ay 1,662 
MUNN Al Eo 8S a a 2,591 
MIDE Sicenhisicarcnctatsiins ancients 2,506 
MASSACHUSEEES 25.25.25. ccciccscc ns 3,144 
BIO isciimicsisssscabinticneasiientgaainita 2,419 
MMIII 2 si acy ce 3,403 
I isi bbe coisccncabinaicds 1,110 
INNER sscidheisidinnsis ntiadmikainaasicons 2,819 
BIER ncih chsntadtsintiieascanutiionimaaic 4,262 
PROMI scchascoticge cag 3,927 
MI tied areas cccicstice dee tas 5,985 
‘New Hampshire........................ 3,044 
MN MN Sissistctisseitcnsdintascibasby ita 2,990 
NO 2,057 
PNY ONT Sok see eee 2,987 
North Carolina ....................... 1,482 
WOE UII ccc scecccsnccdenociecccs 3,653 
eee 2,859 
eee ae 1,683 
I alert aries 3,658 
mm MORNIN ORTNRGN 2 3,068 
MI TIN cscs daileiadees 2,875 
South Carolina ..........00......... 1,423 
MIEN, MINI? icisiiscscsacnndtsinesacins 4,356 
MINOT cicidincsaieckccikipennaiigciaien 1,667 
OM icsissenicelndtataii cea tascen eatin 1,720 
RD Ric tea catia hi ae ae 3,106 
NN i i a ita 2,399 
TY eather a 2,081 
MI ciiictsccccunivccsschsoeablacied 3,342 
WR WINNIE wicsedodictecsccnsnssiouse 2,775 
RINE ii patnacthtdesscaisckicccsi bce! 2,744 
i a 


TREES DISTRIBUTED BY STATES 


Seventy-nine million trees were dis- 
tributed last year by thirty-nine states, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico for reforestation 
purposes. Nearly one-third, or 25,- 
746,000, of these came under the pro- 
visions of the Clarke-McNary co-opera- 
tive act for planting as wind-breaks, 
shelter belts, and farm woodlands; 
30,444,000 were provided for reforesting 
state lands, and 23,040,000 were dis- 
tributed for planting on private lands 
other than farms. New York led, with 
24,960,000 trees distributed. 

The Forest Service grows trees only 
for planting in national forests and 
does not distribute to individuals. 
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NEVADA RANGE LAWS 


Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the 

Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion, informs us that the law imposing a 
fee on live stock grazed on the Nevada 
range by residents of other states, de- 
clared unconstitutional by the state Su- 
preme Court, as told in the March issue 
of THE PRODUCER, is not a new law. Its 
provisions, after having been ignored for 
a number of years, were recently revived 
in a controversy between Utah sheepmen 
and sheep-raisers in White Pine County, 
which borders on Utah. 
’ The Nevada stock-water law of 1925, 
aiming to protect established users of 
the public range against encroachments 
by outsiders or newcomers, no matter in 
which state they reside, but containing 
no fee provisions, has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. The validity of the 
1931 state range law has not yet been 
tested. 


NEVADA TO RESTOCK RANGES 


Improved feeding conditions on the 
Nevada range and better credit facili- 
ties are likely to result in more breed- 
ing cattle being retained for restocking 
purposes, according to the Agricultural 
Extension Service of that state. 

Drought and liquidation have depleted 
cattle numbers in Nevada. Besides, 
many cattle entered the winter in under- 
nourished condition and have not been 
able to survive. As a consequnece, it is 
expected that the number returning to 
the range this spring will be from 10 to 
15 per cent short of last year. 


WYOMING STOCKMEN TO RECEIVE 
FEDERAL MONEY 


A discount corporation, sponsored by 
the Wyoming State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, to take over live-stock loans now 
outstanding and refinance them with 
funds from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, is in process of formation. 
The corporation will be capitalized at 
$500,000, which will qualify it to handle 
$5,000,000 worth of loans. A. H. Mar- 
ble, of Cheyenne, is chairman of the. 
board of directors. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Organization of the Rocky Mountain 
Live Stock Loan Association, to make 
rediscounts through the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, has been an- 
nounced. The new concern, with head- 
quarters at Denver, has a capital of 
$250,000, giving it a rediscount capacity 
of $2,500,000. It is a purely private en- 
terprise, and will be headed by E. J. 
Negy as president. 


HAY THIRTY YEARS OLD 


Hay thirty years old is being fed in 
South Dakota this winter. The Ander- 
son brothers, who occupy a farm south- 












tom made to your order. New 
low prices will rise you. Also 
| hats, boots, clothing, etc. at big sav- 
ings. World's largest outfitters for 
stockmen. Two New Catalogs sent 
FREE. Ask for yours today. 


DENVER DRY GOODS CO. "<nvt* ooo, 


New Low Prices 


Saddles, Chaps, etc. 


—By buying direct from a manu- 
facturer you save as high as 20%. 
Our large circula® of new styles in 
saddles, etc., is now ready—send for your 


E. C. LEE SADDLERY 
PIERRE, 8S. D. 
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west of Beresford, have-a barn, erected 
in 1900, which they filled to the ridge- 
pole with hay away back in 1902. 
Through lean years and fat, succeeding 
crops were stored in the barn and par- 
tially fed out; but not until this winter 
has the supply at the bottom of the 
mow been reached. The hay is still per- 
fectly good. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Arizona 


Spring range is very good, and stock 
is in fair condition after a long, hard 
winter._—-CH ARLES R. WALKER, Jerome. 

Range here is in fine condition, and 
cattle are in good shape for this time of 
year. No loss during the winter to 
speak of. No spring sales so far.— 
JOHN Moore, San Carlos. 

California 

Grass is short, and we need rain. We 
have had very little rain since January. 
Cattle are in good condition.—J1m Por- 
TER, Salinas. 

This has been a cold winter, which 
made feed short after the dry summer 
we had. Feeding started thirty days 
earlier than usual. We are all short of 
hay. Quite a lot of cake has been 
shipped in. It has, however, been a mild 
March so far, which gives promise of an 
early start of the green feed and of a 
good summer.—JOHN McGarva, Likely. 


We have had a good winter, with more 
snow than for several years, and good 
rains this month. The ground is in ex- 
cellent shape, but we need warm weather 
to make things grow. Stock is not in 
very good shape, as the winter feed was 
scarce. Much cottonseed cake was used 
with roughage, which kept stock from 
dying. Hay is about gone now, and 
many cattle are turned out on the range, 
which is in poor shape, as the cold 
weather has kept the grass back.—G. M. 
HUDSPETH, Eagleville. 


We have had a hard winter. 
dry last fall. 


It was 
The first storm gave us 





5,210 acres. Fine ranch ® unimproved ; 
Le Flore County, Okla. Good grass; water; 
timber. 


Will build 4-room house and sell 
for $3 an acre. 


BARLOW 


Coldwater, Kansas 


HARDY ALFALFA. SEED, $5; 


Grimm Alfalfa, $7; White Sweet 
Clover, $2.70; Red Clover, $8.50; 
Alsike, $8.50. All 60-pound bushel. 
Return seed if not satisfied. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


COWBOY SONGS 
Six Hundred Pages Two Volumes 
1. “Cowboy Songs” 
2. “Songs of the Cattle Trail” 


Price, $2 each, postage paid 
Autographed 

John Lomax, San Benito Way 
Dallas, Texas 
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13 inches of snow; another, 12 inches; 
and these were followed by a big rain, 
so the grass commenced to grow. Sheep- 
men lost lots of sheep and lambs, as they 
were not prepared with feed. Now, how- 
ever, the grass is fine, and cattle are 
doing well. Times are not very good 
with the sheepmen; the cattlemen are in 
better shape. Everybody is crying hard 
times—no money. Horses are in de- 
mand. They are shipping them from 
Sacramento to Japan—F. J. KING, 
Fruto. 


Colorado 


All stock in this section has wintered 
well and will go on the ranges in good 
condition. Sheepmen are expecting a 
good lamb crop this spring, as ewes are 
in good flesh. We have had no losses in 
cattle or sheep up to date. We have had 
plenty of snow to insure irrigation water 
and bring range conditions back to nor- 
mal.—WILLIAM DONER, Walden. 


Illinois 


We have had a mild winter, and stock 
has wintered well. There are not so 
many cattle on feed as usual, and most 
of them are light yearlings. Hogs are 
getting scarce, as farmers have shipped 
closely. They needed the money. Con- 
ditions are about the same here as in 
other places, but we have plenty of feed. 
Corn is selling at 30 cents a bushel; oats, 
at 18 cents; wheat, at 43 cents, but it 
has sold as high as 47 cents; hay, at $5 
and $6 per ton; milk cows, at frora $25 
to $50 a head. Horses are selling well, 
but we have a great many old ones and 
are short of good young horses. We 
always buy range calves direct from the 
range. The ones we are feeding now 
are all calves from the Texas Highland 
Breeders at Marfa. We have plenty of 
moisture, and, with a favorable season, 
we should get a good crop this year.— 
R. A. NORRISH, Morrison. 


Kansas 


We have had a nice winter—-not much 
snow; zero weather several times Our 
grass was short last fall, but, by feeding 
plenty of cake, our cattle have wintered 
in first-rate condition. Cottonseed cake 
is around $20 per ton, which surely 
helped us out on the feed proposition.— 
JAMES A. WILSON, Coolidge. 


Range conditions are fair, and cattle 
have wintered well, as it has been an 
open winter. But we are short on win- 
ter snow and spring moisture. And we 
shall need a lot of it, as it was very dry 
here last year—no grass to speak of. 
Cattlemen are feeling better than a 
month ago as to the prospects of a large 
calf crop. The feeling among the banks, 
too, is better, but they are loaning no 
money. However, farmers are all taking 
advantage of the chance to get the $400 
the government is putting out.—R. T. 
BEATY, Lakin. 


Montana 


In northeastern Montana, stock is go- 
ing through the winter fairly well, in 
spite of a great shortage of feed. The 
first ten days of March have been really 
cold.—A. J. MERCER, Sidney. 


Stock in this section has wintered 
fairly well. The loss will be very small. 
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We have had lots of snow, and some 
rains. The prospects are good for early 
grass. Roads are in bad condition.— 
M. C. WILSON, Decker. 


Conditions in this part of Montana are 
favorable. Good weather prevailed up to 
February 1. It is now cold, with only a 
little snow. Cattle are in good condi- 
tion. Everybody is feeding, with plenty 
of feed to go through. There has not 
been enough rain or snow to improve 
range conditions for stock water. Creeks 
and reservoirs are still dry.—W. P. SUL- 
LIVAN, Square Butte. 


Nebraska 


We have had a long winter. Feed is 
scarce, and there is very little range, as 
last year was dry, and grasshoppers ate 
what little we had. However, we have 
had very few losses yet, but we cannot 
stand much more.—L. E. BALLINGER, 
Bingham. 


On March 20 we received ten inches of 
good, wet snow, amounting to more than 
an inch of moisture—the most we have 
had at any time for over a year. Hay 
is getting very short, and we shall need 
good weather to get our cattle through. 
The Northwestern Nebraska Hereford 
Association recently held its annual bull 
sale at Valentine. Fifty-seven head aver- 
aged $128; the top bull was $300; a very 
good sale-—W. R. ANNETT, Gordon. 


Oregon 


We have had a long, hard winter, with 
some loss of stock, due to poor condi- 
tion going into the winter, a shortage of 
hay, and a long feeding period. The 
grass is now coming in fine, and there is 
plenty of snow in the mountains to 
insure a good water supply and a good 
crop of hay. A few bunches of cattle 
have changed hands, prices ranging 
from $25 to $27 per head for yearlings 
up.—F RANK KUENY, Andrews. 


South Dakota 


As we had an unusually dry year in 
1931, cattle and sheep were closely 
shipped out. There being no grass, and 
very little hay carried over, we are hav- 
ing a hard time to get what stock there 
is left through until green grass. The 
winter has not been cold, but very windy 
and stormy, which is causing some loss. 
Unless we have an early spring, there 
will be as much as 50 per cent loss in 
places. Quite a number of cattlemen 
had planned to go south this spring for 
cattle, but are unable to get money for 
grazing purposes at this time. As a 
result, there will be very little restock- 
ing this spring—A. M. SPENCER, Farm- 
ingdale. 


Texas 


Cattle here have never wintered bet- 
ter. A few steer calves and yearlings 
are bringing 5% to 5% cents, f. 0. b.— 
W. R. COLEMAN, Dozier. 


Stock in our country was doing fine 
until the late freezing weather, which 
killed all the grass down i: the ground. 
Cattle are doing badly just now, but we 
have a good season in the ground, and, 
with no more cold, our grass will soon 
start again. Cattle are generally poor 
at this time. No sales in lands or live 
stock.—W. W. CourRTNEY, Pecos. 
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Swift & Compan) 
4220 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


The Eating Habit 
Goes On 


Or ALL human demands, that for wholesome food is the steadiest. 
Three meals a day are standard. 


On such homely facts is built the stability of Swift & Company. 
Last year its great nation-wide marketing organization handled and 
sold more pounds of products than in 1930. The variation in its 
working force was relatively small; forty-odd packing plants, more 
than a hundred produce stations and 400 branch houses continued to 
operate near capacity. 


Read in the Swift & Company 1932 Year Book how the difficult 
conditions were met. 


Related in this compact booklet are the methods used in cutting 
costs between the farm producer and the retailer’s store—methods 
whose effects will be more fully felt this year than last. 


Told there also is the story of Swift & Company diversifica- 
tion; how the handling of poultry, eggs and dairy products as well 
as meat increases efficiency and reduces charges in processing and 
selling each item; how this system, built up over thirty years, spreads 
risks and tends to hold sales volume. 


Live stock raisers should know the factors that govern selling 
prices, volume and profits of Swift & Company. The 1932 Year Book 
discusses these things. 


Your copy awaits you. The attached coupon may be used in 
sending for it. 


Swift & Company 


Please send me, without charge, my copy of the 1932 Year Book. 





SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














